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PREFACE 


IKE most travelers who do more than make a hasty 
run through Japan, I planned to ascend Mount Fuji. 
But my visits to the country were usually at seasons when 
the mountain was not open. In 1917, however, I spent the 
entire year in Japan, and so had the desired opportunity. 
I knew the Japanese do three feats with reference to Mount 
Fuji—the Basal Circuit, the Ascent, the Chudo. I made 
the Basal Circuit in the fall of 1913; it was a delightful trip. 
My first ascent was in 1917, my second in Ig1g, my third 
in 1923. I made the Chudo in connection with my ascent 
of 1919. 

At the beginning, there was no serious purpose in my 
excursion. I planned to make the trips for the experience, 
the pleasure, the information. But the night we were 
stormbound at station 5 on the Subashiri trail in my first 
ascent put the whole subject in a different position. That 
experience gave me a new viewpoint. Since then it is not 
merely a mountain to be climbed—it is a mountain sacred, 
related to the mystery of life and birth and rebirth—a 
mountain with human associations. It is this which has 
led to the writing of this book. It is not a guide-book. 
It is not intended to help the man who desires to climb the 
mountain. Plenty of other books do that. This book 
aims to revea! an attitude of mind; it attempts to show how 
the Japanese look upon their lovely mountain. It is a 
chapter in psychology. It is a study in religious history. 
Much in the book is my own. Much has come from other 
persons, and I give no references nor foot notes, nor frequent 
eredit. I have gleaned wherever I could find a harvest. 
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There is little of interest in the writings of foreigners, but 
there is a mountain of books by Japanese. Some of these | 
I have used so much that they must be mentioned— | 
although the reader is little likely to find the original sources | 
if he looks for them. And only one is in English when it is | 
found. 


Omacui KEIcETsu—Fuji Yuki 


Kojima Usut —Fujisan 

Yoxor Haruno —Fxyji to Nihon Alpus 

Sopa Bunyo —Fugaku-sht 

Hayarta B. —The Vegetation of Mount Fuji 


Also special numbers of magazines: 


Rekishi Chiri —Ten valuable articles by specialists: 
Sasakawa Tanero, Art; Take- 
shima Hagoromo, Poetry; Yoko- 
yama Kendo, Persons associated; 
Miyaji Naoichi, Sengen; Washio 
Junkei, Zen literature; Yama- 
moto Nobuya, Fujiko; Omori 
Fusakichi, Fuji and Biwa; Hira- 
bayashi Takeru, Geology; Omori 
Fusakichi, Eruptions; Yokai 
Haruno, Guide. 


Tanken Sekai —Number devoted to the Winter 
Ascent. 
Toitsu Hyoron —Contains among others, article 


by Sogabe Ikko. 


I owe thanks to many for assistance. Four helpers 
deserve especial mention—Ikko Sogabe, Hambei Maebashi, 
Toyokatsu Tsukumo and Jutaro Ikeda. The first three 
have accompanied me in my ascents of the mountain-and 
have assisted me in gathering material; the last has given 
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valiant service in investigating material, translation and 
organization. Iam indebted to Professor Harry A. Bigelow 
of The University of Chicago Law School for permission to 
reproduce his copies of the prints from Hokusai’s Thirty-Six 
Views of Mount Fuji. 

In my considerable collection of things relating to the 
sacred mountain is a manuscript book, Kakuso Roku, by 
one who signs himself Shokusan-jin. He took the book of a 
simple Fuji pilgrim and expanded and developed it. At the 
end of his book he says: : 


I was a guest in Koshu, ¥amura. It happened to 
be the season of Fuji-climbing, but my nature dislikes 
impurity, so I could not gratify the desire to ascend. 
When I returned to my own country, there would be 
nothing to talk about with my people. Therefore I 
have tried to revise the book by this Shijo, called Fuji- 
shi, and so have something to show people in my town. 
When I met people, I inquired of them about the con- 
ditions on the mountain, and after days and days my 
account approached perfection. Although it is a pity 
that I did not myself visit the summit, yet—“‘a pic- 
tured cake is clean, while the best served fowl may be 
full of filth.’ A man by my side said: “There is a 
proverb—In Koshu are two fools: the man who has not 
climbed Fuji and the man who has climbed twice. Do 
you now add a third fool to the list?” I smiled and 
stopped. Eleven months were passed in my temporary 
lodging. 

Bunkwa 14. 

Dear old Shokusan-jin made a fine presentation of the 


Mount Fuji of 106 years ago. Perhaps I would have done 
better to have merely translated him. 
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CHAPTER ONE 
THE Sacrep MountTAIn 


O the traveler, standing on the deck of a steamer in 
Yokohama Harbor, in the early morning, there may be 
vouchsafed the lovely view of snow-capped Fuji, rose tinted 
by the rays of the risingsun. The splendid cone, than which 
there is none more regular, unless it may be Mayon, rises 
almost from sea level to a height of twelve thousand three 
hundred and sixty-five feet. The scene has been witnessed 
by many thousands, and leaves an indelible impression. 
The mountain does not actually carry a perpetual snow-cap; 
in the middle of summer the summit is quite bare. But 
even then snow lingers in sheltered places and fissures. 
Even in August the pilgrim makes snowballs from the sheet 
known as “‘the snow of ten thousand years” with which to 
quench his thirst on the descent—for Fuji is a dry mountain 
compared with most of thosein Japan. On the lower slopes, 
toward Gotemba, there are buried sheets of fossil snow; 
which can be exposed by scraping off the covering of sand, 
and which laid out on the roofs of the roughly built stations 
gives water by melting, which is caught in vessels and used 
for drinking and domestic purposes. 

Mount Fuji is the highest peak of Japan proper. A 
volcanic cone, it is notable for its regular and beautiful 
outline. Its form is known the world over. Who has 
not seen it. represented on fans and lacquer work, in 
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kakemono, on postage stamps? The Japanese are never 
weary of representing it in art, and singing its praises. It 
is the silent protector of land and people. A poet of the 
eighth century says: E 


““Of Yamato, the Land of Sunrise, 
it is the Peace-giver, it is the God, 
it is the Treasure.” 


And Nishima Jo has compared the Japanese character to 
Mount Fuji, which, though calm and serene to the outward 
view, has the fire of volcanic passions burning within its 
bosom. 

Though the Japanese consider it characteristic and 
national, the name of the sacred mountain seems to be not — 
Japanese. Japanese place-names regularly have transparent 
meanings. They are descriptive. Miyajima means the 
island of the shrine; Matsushima, pine islands; Tokyo, the 
eastern capital—but Fuji has no meaning in Japanese. 
The name has been taken from an earlier people, just as we 
have taken hundreds of place-names from our predecessors. 
With us indeed, a name is but a counter, without internal 
meaning. But thousands of names have been taken over by 
us from the Indians—like Chicago, Chautauqua, Tacoma— 
and such names have meaning if only we can get at it. So 
Fuji, although meaning nothing in Japanese, has significance 
in Ainu, and no doubt it was descriptive of the mountain. 
In Ainu, Fuji means fire, the fire-goddess, smoking. The 
name no doubt refers to the volcanic nature of the mountain. 
While we believe that this is the derivation of the name, let 
us look at it a little as it is written. It may, of course, be 
written in Japanese characters, but it is generally in Chinese. 
There are two ways in which Chinese characters may be 
considered—and in writing, Japanese words in Chinese 
characters both ways must be kept in mind. Those 
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characters may be phonetic, conveying a sound; they 
may be pictorial, containing an idea. As Chinese is full of 
homophones—one sound with different meanings—various 
characters may represent a single sound; yet these like- 
sounding characters may have different picture meanings. 
In writing Fuji two characters may be used, one of which 
gives the sound fu, the other ji. But there are many char- 
acters pronounced fu, and many pronounced j7, various 
combinations may be made, and as the written word is read, 
different thoughts may be aroused by the picture meanings. 
Allof the writings would beread Fuji, or Fushi, or something 
similar. But what different and diverse meanings they 
convey, when the characters speak to the eye instead of the 
ear. Thenameis usually written with characters that mean 
rich warrior; but it may be written to mean not-two, no- 
death, tllimitable, rich child. It would be possible to extend 
this list, but these examples will show something of the 
Japanese feeling toward the mountain. 

The form of Mount Fuji is so regular that it appears 
almost the same from every point of view. From the south- 
east, however, this regularity is broken by a minor cone 
about half way up. This is known as Hoeisan, from the 
time period in which the eruption that produced it took 
place. This was the last serious eruption of the mountain, 
occurring in 1707. As it is the regularity of Mount Fuji that 
most delights the Japanese, this hummock is an excrescence 
which mars, and the view from the southeast is the least 
admired. The regularity and gentle slopes of Mount Fuji 
make it a mountain of easy ascent; probably no other 
mountain of equal height is so easy. For a long time, how- 
ever, it seems not to have been ascended by Japanese. 
There are indeed traditions of ascent by Shotoku Taishi 
and other famous men of ancient time; but ascents were not 
common unti! the fifteenth or sixteenth century. Since that 
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time hundreds of thousands have gone up to the summit. 
At present it is a regular religious pilgrimage. It has even 
become a stunt to do unexpected things there. Thus, con- 
certs have been arranged by dealers in musical instruments, 
and ball games have been staged at the very height of the 
mountain. 

The mountain has been conspicuously associated with 
the famous old highroad, the Tokaido, or Eastern-Sea- 
Road. The highway passes directly in front of the moun- 
tain, and the lovely peak is a conspicuous object from it for 
many miles. In the great daimyal processions of the old 
days every individual traveller must have seen it and been 
impressed by it; the constant traffic between the two capi- 
tals—Kyoto and Tokyo—imprinted the mountain sharply 
on the national consciousness. In the days of seclusion, 
Doctor Kaempfer twice went over this great road—in 1691 
and 1692. He was much impressed by the mountain, and 
refers to it several times in his History of fapan, a book still 
worth reading two hundred and thirty years after it was. 
written. One day his party dined at Jostjiwara. He says: 


This village is the nearest to the mountain Fudsi, 
or, Fusij Jamma, of any we were to pass thro in our 
journey to court. Taking the direction with my com- 
pass, I observ’d it to bear five Degrees from North to 
East. It is suppos’d to be six Japanese miles from 
Jostjiwara to this mountain in a straight line. But 
because of the unevenness of the road it is reckon’d 
seven miles travelling to a field which lies at its foot, 
from thence six other miles thro the snow up to the top. 
It is incredibly high, and not unlike the Pike of Teneriff, 
the adjoining mountains appearing like so many low 
hills. We-were:directed by it in our journey, it being 
seen a great distance, and for my own particular, it 
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help’d me not a little in drawing and correcting the map, 
I propos’d to make of the road. It is of conical figure, 
tapering from a large basis, and to all appearance even, 
that it may deservedly be esteem’d one of the finest 
mountains tho’ otherwise it be quite barren, no grass, 
no plants, growing upon it, and the best part of the year 
cover’d with snow, which in the summer season indeed, 
thro the heat of the sun, diminishes considerably, but 
is seldom entirely melted, so as to lay its top bare. Ac- 
cording to the account of persons that went up, there is 
a large deep hole, or opening, near the top, which in 
former times belch’d out fire and smoke, till at last the 
uppermost hill arose but now it is fill’d with water. Its 
top being almost perpetually cover’d with snow, and 
there being constantly some flocks of it blown off on all 
sides, it looks in high winds, as if it were cover’d with a 
hat of clouds and smoke. For it must be observ’d that 
it is seldom calm at the top, for which reason people 
ascend it for religious purposes, there to worship their 
Aeolus, or God of the Winds. They are three days 
going up, but say, that they can come down again if 
they please, in three hours time, by the help of sledges 
of reed, or straw, which they tie fast about their waste, 
and so glide down over the snow in winter, and over the 
sand in summer, it being, as hath been observ’d, sur- 
prisingly smooth and even. The Jammabos, or moun- 
tain priests, are of this order of Aeolus, and their watch- 
word is Fusij Jamma, which they frequently repeat in 
discoursing and begging. Poets cannot find words, 
nor Painters skill and colours, sufficient to represent 
this mountain, as they think it deserves. 


The actual height of any mountain is less certainly de- 
termined than most people realize. Most carefully made 
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measurements do not agree. So far as Mount Fuji is con- 
cerned many measurements have been made. Hirabayashi 
gives alist of seventeen, ranging from 4,323.3 meters to_ 
3;267.1 (14,188 ‘to 10,718 ft.). The -4,323.3 -m. avas. oir 
Rutherford Alcock’s measurement, and it is certainly too 
great. A range of 1,056.2 m. is too considerable of course. 
The average of the seventeen measures given by Hirabayashi 
is 3,799.9 m. He fixes, however, on 3,778.0 m. which is the 
estimate of the General Staff and should be as accurate as 
can be made. This is 12,395 ft. We ourselves commonly 
follow Chamberlain’s statement at 12,365 ft. because it is 
mnemonically easy—twelve months, three hundred sixty- 
five days in the year. Who can forget that? Anyhow, 
Mount Fuji is well over twelve thousand feet in height, and 
is the greatest altitude in Japan proper. 

The Japanese often claim that Mount Fuji was formed in 
a single night and that simultaneously with its elevation the 
basin of Lake Biwa was scooped out. Apparently the idea is 
that the material from the lake basin was thrust up into the 
mountain. The distance between the two—mountain and 
lake—is about one hundred and fifty miles. Lake Biwa 
takes its name from its shape. The biwa is a musical 
instrument something like a guitar. The lake is contracted 
at the middle by a bending in of the shore lines. It is about 
36 miles long, and 12 miles in greatest width. So persistent 
is this notion of a relation between the lake and mountain 
that Professor Omori has seen fit to demolish it by a calcu- 
lation. According to the popular notion there should be 
some equivalence of bulk between tlie mountain and the lake 
basin. In Japanese measures Lake Biwa is 16 ri 9 cho 45 
ken in length by 5 ri 26 cho 49 ken in greatest breadth; it 
covers an area of 44.5 square ri and has an average depth of 
130.7 shaku; its volume is 20,956 cubic cho, or 0.449 cubic 
ri. Mount Ful rises to a height of 34.6 cho above the sea; 
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it covers an area of about 68 square ri; considering it a 
regular cone, its volume will be 16.7 cubic ri. The volume 
of Mount Fuji then will be thirty-seven times that of the 
water in Lake Biwa. 

It is said that for a long time after its elevation Fuji was 
not seen by man, but was veiled by mist and clouds. No 
one realized what a great and beautiful mountain stood 
there. At last soft winds from the south blew, and the 
clouds, and fogs and mists were dissipated, and Fuji stood 
forth in all her beauty. Hokusai represents the effect Of its 
revelation: the persons who saw it for the first time fell on 
their knees and worshipped in an‘ecstasy of delight and in 
surprise that such a lovely scene had been hidden from their 
eyes. This revelation is said to have taken place in a year 
of the monkey. 

Japanese years bear animal names. This year of 1924 
is the year of the rat; last year was the year of the boar; 
back of it was the dog, then the cock, and so on. There 
are twelve different kinds of years, each bearing an animal 
name. When the twelve years have gone around, they are 
repeated in precisely the same order. If we count through 
twelve years ahead, the thirteenth year will again be the 
year of the rat. This method of counting came from 
China. When Japanese date an occurrence, they say it took 
place in the year of the boar, or the dragon, or the snake. 
Ah, well, Mount Fuji became visible to human beings in a 
year of the monkey. 

We count years by hundreds; the Japanese count years 
by sixties. In a Japanese cycle of sixty years the twelve 
animal years will each occur five times. There will be five 
monkey years, five rat years, five ox years, in every sixty 
year cycle. We are told that thirty-seven full cycles have 
rolled around since that monkey year when Fuji showed 
herself. Thirty-seven times sixty years would be 2,220 
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years. The last monkey year was four years ago—I9g20. 
So four years have passed on a new cycle, and it is 2,224 
years since Mount Fuji became visible. It is an easy num- 
ber to remember; this is 1924, and 2,224 years would carry 
us back to 300 B. C. 

To the Japanese, the fact that Mount Fuji presents the 
same perfect and smooth outline from all directions, makes 
it the model of mountain beauty. The “‘four corners and 
eight surfaces are alike.” And with this pattern once in 
mind, lesser mountains approximating to the same form are 
also called Fuji, though with a local, or characteristic, term 
attached. Some of these are of general fame; others are 
hardly known outside of their little district. It is said that 
there are more than thirty of these minor Fujis, some of 
which, though smaller, are beautiful and well deserve their 
name. The best of these are: 

Oakan Fuji (Akan Fuji) 
Makkari Fuji (Yezo Fuji) 
Iwaki-yama (Okuno Fuji or Tsugaru Fuji) 
Iwate-yama (Okuno Fuji or Nambu Fuji) 
Bantai-zan (Aizu Fuji) 
Azuma-yama (Azuma Fuji) 
Nantaizan (Kita Fuji or North Fuji) 
Haruna-yama (Haruna Fuji, [kao Fuji, Ko-Fuji) 
Mishi-yama (Hachijo Fuji) 
Hieizan (Miyako no Fuji) 
Mikami-yama (Omi Fuji) 
Taisen (Idzumo Fuji, Hoki Fuji) 
Yafudake (Bungo Fuji, Tsukushi Fuji) 
Kaimondake (Satsuma Fuji) 
Oki jima (Iyo-Kofuji) 
Imo-san (Sanuki Fuji) — 

1 The date is often placed in the fifth'year of Korei Tenno. This would correspond 


to 285 B. C., fifteen years different from the calculation commonly accepted by Fuji 
worshippers. 
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Japanese living at Seattle have recognized the striking 
resemblance of Rainier to their own lovely mountain, and 
generally call it “Seattle Fuji.” It is, of course, much 
higher than the real Fuji, and its snow-cap is perpetual. 


CHAPTER TWO 


DetaiLeD Description: Physiography—Geography— 
Geology—Meteorology 


OUNT FUJI is the highest peak in a great volcanic 

range that stretches across the main island of Japan, 

from western Echigo to the islands lying south of the Idzu 
peninsula. It is surrounded by mountains of lesser height 
on all sides, except toward the southwest. It was probably 
erupted from the sea in an olden time, much as Sakurajima 
seems to have been recently. In form it resembles an open 
fan turned upside down. Its slopes increase with height, 
from 5°-10° near the base to 30°-35° near the summit. The 
slope makes a long and graceful curve. From the summit 
three secondary cones can be discerned upon the slopes— 
Hoeizan, Kofuji, and Komitake. Hoeizan lies on the south- 
east flank, between the Suyama trail (at the fourth station) 
and the Maruyama trail (at the fifth station). Its summit 
1s 2,702 m. above sea level. This really beautifully shaped, 
though disfiguring, cone was erupted in Hoei 4 (1707). Ko- 
fuji (little Fuji) lies east from the central crater and is 
1,909 m. in altitude. Komitake has 2,300 m. elevation 
above sea-level. It is considered to be the result of the 
eruption of Shohei 7 (1352), although there is no proof of 
the fact. Many ravines, running from the summit down- 
ward, furrow the upper slopes of Fuji. These are generally 
called ishitaki (stone cascades) from the pebbles and rock 
masses which plunge down through them. The largest of 
them, incomparably.so, is Ozawa, which cuts across the 
Chudo, of course, and forms its chief danger and difficulty. 
The principal lava flows are three in number: a.) northeast 
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from the crater, along the Yoshida trail, by Yoshida along 
the Katsura River to Enkyo; b.) west from the crater, 
along the Ozawa, down with the Shojigawa to the Fujikawa; 
c.) east from the crater, by Hagihara, Komamon and the 
Nitta along the Kisogawa to Honjuku near Numadzu. The 
first is the longest, being eight or nine ri, or twenty miles, in 
length; it was the outflow of Enryaku 19 (800). The dates 
of the other two are uncertain. If we accept the num- 
ber of great eruptions from Tenno 1 (780) to Ansei 1 (1854), 
a period of ten hundred seventy-three years, at thirteen, the 
average interval has been 81 years. .The difference of actual 
time between eruptions is variable. We may therefore con- 
sider Mount Fuji as still an active volcano—less than the 
average interval having passed since the last eruption. 

The underlying rocks, through which the constituent 
materials of Mount Fuji have been erupted are of Tertiary 
formations. The materials of the cone itself are classed by 
Japanese geologists as fluid-rock, lump-rock, and volcanic 
gravel. These have been heaped up by a succession of 
eruptions, so that the cone is what is called a “stratified 
volcano.” The lavas are basalts, or andesites. The basalts 
are either compact or porous—the former being chiefly in the 
middle of the lava flow, the other being above or below. 
The porosity may be due to the gases escaping upward and 
downward from the cooling lava. The color varies, 
though dark and black predominate. Sometimes they 
show crystals of chrysolite visible to the eye. Basalt 
from near the crater, when pulverized and examined with 
the microscope, shows grains of hyalite, plagioclase, chryso- 
lite, pyroxene and magnetite. The basalt at the fifth and 
eighth stations of the Yoshida trail is black and hard, con- 
taining irregular chrysolite and magnetite surrounding the 
crystals. The lava from Omiya, Shishinoatama and that 
vicinity abounds in pyroxene and is mixed with small grains 
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of chrysolite. It is coarsely crystalline—a pyroxene-andesite, 
with white feldspar distributed through a dark gray or dark 
brownish mass. Microscopic examination shows the mag- 
ma to be vitreous with plagioclase, pyroxene and magnetite. 
It strongly resembles basalt. Though it is difficult to de- 
termine which of the lavas erupted first—that of the crater 
or the other—basalts predominate in the known historical 
flows. The pyroxene-andesite is the lava in the lower part 
of the crater, and in volcanic bombs thrown out from it. 
From this we believe that the andesites preceded the basalts 
in time. 

Little certain knowledge of the construction of Mount 
Fuji can be gained from actual exposures or natural cuttings. 
Even the Ozawa does not expose the materials of the moun- 
tain to a great depth. Not more than thirty or forty 
meters thickness is shown, and that of the bottom is prac- 
tically the same as that of the surface. Only two strata 
are exposed in the great cliff-wall of the crater. We have 
then really little direct information as to the actual heart of 
the volcano. We may guess something from the shape. 
When the eruptive lava is acidic (andesite of the author just 
quoted) it is viscid and the mountain becomes rugged and 
soaring. When the lava is alkaline it is liquid and flows far, 
producing a low, or thin form. The bulk of the lava of Fuji 
is alkaline, yet the mountain rises boldly. We must con- 
clude, then, that there was an original high, sharp cone. 
The andesites of the Omiya district suggest the nature of 
the original core. So does the material of the lava-bombs, 
which were produced at the time of the Hoei eruption. 
They were made from fragments of old lava torn off and 
ejected by the forces of the new eruption. The history of 
the mountain seems, then, to have been as follows: there 
were first the rocks of Tertiary age, through which the 
materials of Mount Fuji were erupted and upon which they 
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were built up; the site was either actually submerged, or 
was close to the coast; there was first thrown out a thick, 
compact, muddy flow, which built up the core or skeleton 
of the present mountain; vast quantities of lava and ashes 
were erupted and the bulk of the mountain built; later there 
were various flows of more liquid, more basic, lavas which 
largely covered and concealed the older core and led to the 
gently sloping broad form of the Fuji of today. 

Where lava streams or beds are exposed a considerable 
variety of forms occur. ‘At the crater and in its neighbor- 
hood there are volcanic bombs, lava balls, and ropy lavas 
here and there. Especially at the east side of Idzudake, 
there is huge ropy lava.” 

The crater of Mount Fuji is at the summit and is of an 
irregular oval form. It measures about five cho in its longer 
axis and four cho in the shorter; it is wide at the south and 
the circumference is about a half r7 (something over a mile). 
The rim of the crater is of irregular height, rising into eight 
crags or peaks. The highest of these is Kengamine, the 
sword peak, which is the highest point in Japan. The 
Buddhists have called these peaks Yatsuda Fuyo, “the eight 
petals of Fuji’; more worldly-minded people call them 
Fuji hakkei, “the eight views of Fuji.” From the rim as 
one looks down into the crater, the opposite wall stands out 
with remarkable sharpness and clearness. The coloring is 
vivid and brilliant; ‘“‘erupting vapors, color the rock walls 
with olive and auburn tints, while others are gray, as the 
result of fading; others are yellow with sublimated sulphur; 
others retain their original blackness. The mingling and 
reflection of these colors gives a startling effect to the whole 
crater.” The walls of the crater are veritable cliffs, and 
descent to the bottom is only possible at the south side, 
where a ridge of rock leads down. It is about two hundred 
and twenty-two meters lower than the summit and is level, 
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circular and about seventy meters in diameter. At the 
northwest corner there is a sort of depression called shonat- 
in, “small inner temple.”’ In the east corner there is con- 
tinual escape of vapor or steam. Two remarkable springs 
are here—Kimmeisui, “‘gold-clear-water”—and Ginmeisut, 
“‘silver-clear-water, ’—which are said to never fail. They 
are produced by the melting snow percolating through the 
igneous sands which act as a filter. Hirabayashi says: 
it is said that in ancient times the bottom of the crater was 
invisible from the rim, which shows that natural filling must 
have been going on for a long time. Even in fine weather 
we often see masses of rock fall to the bottom with a crash. 
The shishi-iwa, “lion rock,” which projects from the south 
side was reported complete in shape in Bunkwa 5 (1808). 
Four years later it was sadly mutilated. Standing on the 
crater’s edge I once examined rocks that were almost on the 
point of falling. 

There are really two crater-edge trails—the outer and 
inner. Omachi describes his own round of these. He says: 
after worship at Kusushi shrine, we drank the famous 
amazake at the rock house and began our trip around the 
crater. Taking the trail to the left, we went over Idzuga- 
take. At Jojudake, we felt heat in the ground and saw 
escaping vapors. Here were hundreds of little columns of 
five or six stones piled upon each other. In the days when 
Buddhism and Shinto were mingled, they called these 
higasht-no-sainokawara, “eastern-child’s-purgatory,” but 
now it is called higashi-yasu-no-sainokawara, “‘eastern-com- 
fort-purgatory.”” We went then to Ginmeisui, which is at 
the end of the Gotemba trail. After skirting a corner of 
Komagadake, we came to the innermost shrine. The 
depression to the left is called Konororo-ike, “‘ Konororo- 
pond”’—konororo, a kind of fish. The projection behind us 
was Asamadake. We went to the monument of Toraishi 
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and then climbed Mishimadake. At Umanosegoshi, “‘strad- 
dling the horse’s back,” we saw the inside of the crater and 
then reached Kengamine, the highest point of the mountain. 
Passing Mr. Nonaka’s observatory, we reached the precipice 
of Oyashirazu, “not knowing parents,” and looked down 
upon the Ozawa. On the right we looked down upon the 
western yasu-no-kawara and the small inner temple. After 
passing Raigadake, we climbed the cliff Shaka-no-wariishi, 
up to the summit of Hakusandake, the second highest 
point of the mountain. We descended to Kimmeisui, which 
is just opposite Ginmeisui. The bottom of the crater is 
here level, and is known as “‘the plain of Amida.” The 
western side is quite deep, being called the small inner 
temple, but not so deep as the south side, which is called 
the great inner temple. Climbing from Kimmeisui, we 
came again to the Kusushi shrine, our starting point. This 
round is called the outer round, while the trail that omits 
Kengamine and Hakusandake is called the inner round. 
The former is said to be fifty, the latter thirty-six, cho. 
The present-day names of the eight peaks are here given, 
and the corresponding Buddhist names which they have 
supplanted. In reality there is much confusion as the old 
names have not entirely disappeared, and are badly applied: 


Kusushidake Yakushidake 
Idzugadake Kwanondake 
Jojudake - 

Komagadake 

Sengendake 

Mishimadake 

Kengamine Shakadake 
Hakusandake 


Much less attention is given to Hoeizan than it deserves. 
Owing to the recency of its formation (1707), it has little 
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vegetation, retains its original sharpness of form, and has 
a deep crater with little filling. It rises from the southeast 
flank of the mountain, and its base measures something 
more than a mile in one direction, and about a half mile 
in the other. Pilgrims going over the Chudo are quite in 
the habit of passing through this crater, entering on one 
side and going out by the other. The cliffs are extremely 
steep, especially to the north; the depth to the bottom of 
the crater is 1084 feet. The rocks are brilliant in color. 
Between the two hollows of the crater the floor is relatively 
level, and is known as bhotan batake, “peony farm.” Here 
water-pepper grows sparsely among the brilliant rocks, 
making an appearance which Omachi considers to rank 
with Ozawa, the Tengu garden, and Komitake, as the worth- 
while things of the Chudo. | | 

We have referred to lava-bombs. They are well shaped, 
fusiform or spindle-form lava masses, which vary from a 
few inches in length to a couple of feet. They are common 
near the summit, and on the Omiya trail, but most so in 
connection with Hoeizan. They were made from masses 
of rock torn out by explosive force, and hurled high into 
the air. Heated in their whirling, they assumed this char- 
acteristic shape before they fell to the ground. Accounts 
of the eruption of Hoei speak of “lumps of fire sailing 
through the air.”’ They were no doubt these bombs in 
process of formation. A fine example of a volcanic bomb 
is preserved on the grounds of the great Sengen shrine of 
Omiya. It is mounted upon a base stone, which bears a 
long inscription. 

A common feature of lava flow is the formation of tun- 
nels. Among the lava tunnels of Mount Fuji several play 
a significant part in the religious practices of the mountain. 
Hitoana is associated with Kakugyo, founder of the Fujiko; 
tainai moguri, both old and ,new, where new life begins; 


a 


ceo 
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these are among them. Hirabayashi speaks of such tunnels 
at some length. When lava was cooling, the part far from 
the surface, half liquid, half solid, flowed out leaving a 
hollow. If the hardened upper crust fell in, instead of 
remaining as a roof, a “lava groove” was produced. He 
found more than twenty lava tunnels in his explorations 
of the base-plane. The shortest was nearly one hundred 
meters in length; those of several hundred meters are not 
rare; some almost reach a kilometer. As the end tapers, 
it is not always possible to ascertain the full length. Usually 
they are quite straight; sometimes they are cirved or 
tortuous. Where there is a branching there is extra width. 
The inclination of the floor of the tunnel lessens as the 
base-plane is approached, where it is from 2° to 8°. In 
one case, the floor slope reaches 40°. The interior of these 
tunnels varies. The roof and upper wall are often fluted 
and hung with pendents. The surface may be scaly, or 
rippled. The molten matter may have flowed down in a 
thousand grotesque wall shapes. The surface may sparkle 
as if sprinkled with the dust of gold. The lower part of 
the walls is of rather coarse slag, and parallel horizontal 
lines may be produced by flow friction; these may even be 
developed into narrow ledges. The bottom is more or less 
concealed by mud and water pools, but presents somewhat 
rounded surfaces like ordinary lava flows. Such caves are 
cold, even in summer; some contain ice. These lava tunnel 
caves are often the resort of bats. 

The ‘‘ice caves”’ which are most often visited are near 


Lake Shoji. Mrs. Weston says of these: 


Near Lake Shoji, one of the loveliest of the chain, 
rises a low dark hill, at the foot of which several natural 
ice caves have been formed by the freezing of the 
moisture which percolates through the porous lava into 
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beautiful stalactites and stalagmites of ice. The depth’ 
at the entrance of the chief of these, when we explored 

it in the month of May, 1903, was about thirty feet 

and the length rather over a quarter of a mile. 


The temperature at the summit of Fuji in August aver- 
ages 5.9° C., which is 19.5° lower than at Numadzu and 
18.8° less than at Kofu. The highest reported temperature 
is 10.3° C., and the lowest 1.6°. The winter average is 
-~29° C. The atmospheric pressure at the summit is 493 
mm. to 480 mm. in summer; in the plain it is 750 to 760 
mm. The boiling point of water is 80° C. The speed of 
the wind is from 7 m. to 32 m. (sometimes rising to 50 m.) 
per second. Rain in summer is abundant; the rain for 
August is equal to the rain of Tokyo for the entire year— 
TITI mm. in August of Meiji 32. 

We have mentioned Mr. Nonaka’s observatory. Mr. 
Itaru Nonaka conceived the idea of building an observatory 
at the very summit of Mount Fuji for the observation of 
winter climate and phenomena. In order to fix upon the 
best spot for it, he made a winter ascent of the mountain 
in Meiji 23. His first attempt on January 4 failed on 
account of snow, encountered at the fifth station; on Feb- 
ruary 16, he made a second attempt, and reaching the sum- 
mit decided upon the spot for his observatory. He began 
its building on August Ist, completing it during the month. 
At the end of September, he ascended again to settle and 
carry on his observations through the winter. Mrs. Nonaka 
joined him in the enterprise. They planned to take twelve 
observations in every twenty-four hours. Life in the ob- 
servatory, however, proved far from pleasant. The devoted 
couple soon suffered severely from cold and various incon- 
veniences. It was impossible to prepare food properly. 
By November both of them were ill. On December 12th 
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an anxious relief party came up from below with food. 
They found the two observers ill in bed, and begged them 
to go down. Mr. Nonaka refused. After the party was 
gone, the condition of the observers became still worse. 
On December 22nd, Mr. Wada, observer in the central 
government meteorological observatory came up and almost 
by force took the now exhausted and starving couple down 
the mountain. It was only after a long period of care that 
Mr. Nonaka, who was in the worse condition, recovered. 
Nothing of serious value resulted from his enterprise. 
There are several phenomena observable from thé summit 
or slopes of Mount Fuji which have received special names 
and are particularly prized or appreciated: Goraiko, the 
sunrise from the sea of clouds, is an impressive spectacle. 
“The sea of clouds is transcendental: it is as if one were left 
on a lonely mountain in a boundless ocean of clouds.” 
Taiun is the belting cloud that surrounds the waist of 
Mount Fuji in fine weather. Many of the cloud combina- 
tions of the mountain have particular names, and are 
viewed with delight. Kage-Fuji, ““shadow-Fuji,” is when 
the shadow of Mount Fuji is thrown on the mist; it may 
be thrown by either the eastern or the western sun. It is 
a rare and beautiful occurrence, I have been told—I do 
not know with what truth—that Herbert G. Ponting waited 
a fortnight on the summit for a chance to photograph it. 
Those who know his love for Fuji, and the beauty of his 
photographic views, can believe that he might have done 
so. The gigantic shadow-image, like “the spectre of the 
Brocken”’ is a rather common phenomenon and never fails 
to amuse and astonish. When conditions are fit for it, old 
and young alike’amuse themselves in watching their move- 
ments and gestures immensely magnified upon the mist. 
Let us, however, return again to clear weather and a 
light that sharply details every feature in the landscape 
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stretched out below us. It is after a sunrise such as 
Chitsuka Reisui describes: 


I squat on a rock in front of the hut and look east- 
ward; at first there appears a violet spot on the dark 
horizon; it turns light reddish; there now appears a red 
light like a bonfire, which rises and falls; the light I find 
consists of spots of various colors; it turns blood-red; 
there appears a round thing with the color of molten 
copper; the color now changes to molten silver with a 
fringe of gold, and at last there shoot forth innumerable 
gold arrows, and quite suddenly there appears the sun 
in all its resplendent glory, illuminating the entire 


horizon (Official Guide). 


With such a sunrise one looks down over a vast expanse. 
Not only “the thirteen provinces” are visible, but twenty- 
one. Of course, to see all of them one must make the round 
of the crater-rim. The twenty-one provinces visible are 
Suruga, Kai, Shinano*, Totomi, Mikawa*, Owari*, Mino*, 
Ise*, Idzu, Sagami, Musashi, Awa, Kazusa, Shimofusa, 
Echigo*, Etchu*, Hida, Hidachi*, Iwaki, Kozuke, Shimo- 
zuke. Those outside “‘the thirteen provinces” ,are in- 
dicated*. 

The Japanese recognize three views in their land as so 
preeminently beautiful as to be known as the Sankei (three 
views). These, as is well known, are: Matsushima, Miya- 
jima, and Amano-hashidate. But Fuji also has its Sankei, 
and as these are not so well known, we may speak of them 
in detail, and it is Omachi who has visited and best de- 
scribed them. They are Saigyo-zaka, Misakatoge and 
Hanamidzuzaka, all three in Kai. 

Saigyozaka. Change to the Minobu line at Fuji station. 
The train passes Omiya and runs through the valley of the 
Fujikawa to Shibakawa and Toshima. Alight and go as 
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the guidestone directs, crossing a ferry. In the village of 
Saigyo, a slope of five or six cho, leads to a summit, where a 
little Kwannon is worshipped. The view is extremely 
beautiful. Up the stream Fukushi village slumbers and 
Shinonaizan rises to the left. Down stream are the villages 
of Toshima and Manzawa, with the stream between them 
and Shiratorizan soaring on the right. 

Misakatoge. From Yoshida the distance is about three 
ri to the summit, via Funatsu and Kawaguchi. From 
Iwasa station in the low plain of Kai it is about five 77, 
through Shimokurokoma, Kamikurokoma, Komakido, Ton- 
oteki. The name of the pass is believed to have originated 
from the story that Yamato-takeru-no-mikoto passed 
through there on his way from Sagami to Kai. 

Hanamidzuzaka. Alight from the train at Hinoharu 
station and walk towards Daigahara over the foot-plain. 
The down-flowing stream is Kamanashigara; the two branch 
streams which join it are Oshinogawa and Fukazawagawa. 
The village below is Mifuki and the other, to the right, is 
Daigahara. The cliff on the left is Hichiriiwa (seven-ri- 
rock) which extends as far as the name indicates. Hinoharu 
and Nirizake lie on this great rock. In fine weather Koma 
and Hoo are visible as well as Mount Fuji. 

While these three are the views meant by the expression 
Fuji Sankei, there are many other famous views, which the 
lover of scenery travels far to see, and which have more than 
local fame. Perhaps the best known of these is the view 
from Otometoge. Marvelously beautiful is the famous 
mirror-view in Lake Hakone. A certain view through the 
pines, looking down on Lake Motosu, was a favorite of 
Ponting, and a tree in it is still known as ‘“Ponting’s 
Pine.” From a single point on the Tokaido, near the town 
of Yoshiwara, is the view known as Hidari-Fuji, or Fuji on 
the left hand, so called because at that place the highway 
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makes a sudden backward turn, so that travelers from Yedo 
who had been seeing Fuji constantly on their right hand, 
now saw it on their left. This left-handed Fuji is one of the 
most famous views. Four views have seasonal names, as 
being the best points for viewing the mountain in the four 
seasons. Thus, the view from Hara is the “spring Fuji;” 
from Tago-no-ura, “summer Fuji”; from Yoshiwara, 
“autumn Fuji”; and from Kambara, “winter Fuji.” There 
are views, too, which conceive of Fuji in varying moods— 
the Fuji of mist, of the moon, of clouds, and of sunrise, are 
considered reflections of her ever-changing moods. There 
are special names for many of the cloud effects. One of the 
most famous is kasa-kumo, “umbrella cloud,” which occurs 
when a heavy west wind is blowing. The layer of cloud, 
stretched around the mountain, then looks like an open 
umbrella, with the mountain for a handle. There may be 
two or three layers of this cloud, like two or three umbrella 
expansions, one above the other, with but a single handle. 
Though this cloud looks as if motionless, it is always drifting 
eastward with great speed, dissipating as it goes. This 
effect is most frequently seen in winter, in the early morning. 
It is rare in August, the month of ascents. So striking, so 
well known and immediately recognized, is this effect, that 
this view has been used for a railroad poster to attract 
travelers, and a short time ago these posters were displayed 
in every railroad station in the country. 
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CHAPTER THREE 
VEGETATION 


A Res botany of Mount Fuji has been the object of special 
study. In the considerable literature regarding it, two 
works in English are easily accessible. Hayata’s Vegetation 
of Mount Fuji is a-complete study. One part of Miyoshi’s 
Atlas of Fapanese Vegetation is devoted to our mountain, 
and its beautiful views give the characteristic features of 
the flora. In this chapter, we only indicate some of the 
conclusions at which these students arrive. 

The season of year when the ascent of the mountain is 
made is favorable to getting a pleasing impression from the 
plant life. There are some striking flowers, which even 
the least observant will notice. Thus, when we made the 
basal circuit of the mountain in 1913, the great mountain 
thistle was in bloom and conspicuous, as we rode in the 
dreadful little horse-car from Gotemba to Subashiri. This 
great thistle is, of course, part of the flora of the lower 
grass-land. The soil is sandy, and the plant strikes its 
great roots downward to a depth of three meters. The 
rind of these roots is cooked and eaten by country people. 
In 1917, while he was waiting for me at Ogomeya, Nakamae 
wandered out and gathered a great bucketful of the splen- 
did Japan lily in fine flower. One of the compensations for 
the forest trail over tree trunks and through mud, on the 
Chudo, is the splendid bloom of rhododendron. The strange 
growth of gnarled and stunted pines, asymmetrical from 
the constant winds, in the Tengu’s garden, and the mar- 
velous sprawling larches on the upper slopes are plant 
wonders, never to be forgotten by those privileged to see 
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them. But it is not only striking and beautiful flowers and 
quaint abnormal growths that make up the flora of Mount 
Fuji. Hayata gives careful lists of the species found in 
each of the vegetation zones. He claims about 739 species 
belonging to 96 families. Umemura lists 1062 plants, but 
his lists include flowerless as well as flowering species. 

Any mountain, in any part of the world, that rises to 
a height of twelve thousand feet and more, will show a zonal 
arrangement in its flora. Fuji is no exception to the rule, 
and, so far as Japanese mountains are concerned, presents 
the phenomenon in its best development. The relative 
isolation of the cone, rising from a plain with almost no 
immediate neighboring mountains, has a share in producing 
this effect. The difference in vegetation at different levels 
is evident to the eye as one stands in the plain and views 
the mountain from a distance. The zones from below 
upward are six in number—lower grassland or prairie, 
deciduous forests, coniferous forests, zone of larches or 
larix-zone, shrub-zone or salix-alnus, higher grass or alpine 
region, bare rocks. While these may all be said to be rep- 
resented on every side of the mountain, they differ consider- 
ably in the degree to which they are developed on the 
various sides. Hayata makes a detailed study of the ele- 
ments that enter into and control this distribution. There 
are really more of these factors than occur to one at first 
thought. The nature of the lava, the amount of rainfall, 
the number of rainy days, temperature, humidity, direction 
and force of the wind—all have an influence, and as they 
are all variable for different parts of the mountain, we find 
their variety reflected in the vegetation. We may of 
course notice a pronounced difference between the north 
and the south sides of the mountain. ‘Generally speaking 
the formations are found to be more developed on the south 
than on the north side. Moreover, the deciduous forest 
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predominates on the south, while on the north the conifer 
forest attains its most luxurious growth. This difference 
of formation, as has been previously shown, is due to the 
physiography of the mountain on its different sides.” 


“The deciduous forest is found most abundantly 
on the south, but very scantily on the north and is 
likely to escape one’s attention from a distance. The 
prairie-formation occupies a very spacious area on the 
southeast, while on the northwest, it is covered_by the 
lower stretches of the conifer forest. Excepting these 
two small differences, the other formations are so 
equally developed on every side that they make nearly 
complete zones around the cone.” p. 38. 

“‘a.) Prairie region: ‘The upper limitation of this 
low region is made very irregular by the intrusion of 
the forest formation downwards. On the northwest 
side this boundary comes down as low as to about 
Tooo m. altitude, but on the southeast side it goes up 
as high as to 1500 m. On the due south it comes 
down to the 1000 m. line. On the northeast side is 
the greatest extension. The upper limitation of this 
region on this flank lies at 1500 m. Two streams of 
lava crowned by the forest come down to the altitude 
of tcc0 m. This undulating prairie is altogether 
monotonous, broken only by the valleys which run 
into one another in their zig-zag courses. Here and 
there tree-patches are seen along the streams. This 
side is especially suitable for the red pines, and they 
form thin forests which are in part natural, in part 
afforestation. The forest formation regularly coin- 
cides with the lava-stream. This is clearly so in 
the isolated Picea-formation near Lake Yamanaka.” 
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“*bh.) Deciduous, broad-leaved forest region. Thelower 
boundary lies on the southeast at 870 m.: on the due 
south it climbs to 1400 m. On some parts it comes 
up to 1600 to 1700 m. On the due south, where this 
formation attains its most luxurious growth, we see 
the gigantic forests, principally formed of Fagus, 
Zelkava, and Quercus, with thick undergrowth, the 
ground being sufficiently capable of holding water. 
The tall Fagus, with climbing Rhus and Euonymus 
reaching to the top of the tree, Stewartia, bare of bark, 
the thick foliage of Quercus and various shrubs form- 
ing a jungle over the undergrowth—all collectively 
form a most beautiful forest on this side.” p. 73. 

““c.) Evergreen conifer region. This is the most 
abundant vegetation onthe mountain. ... theregion 
forms a nearly complete belt around the middle of the 
mountain, the only intrusion of volcanic ashes being 
on the eastern side where this formation has almost 
disappeared. On the south the formation begins at 
1550 m. and stretches up to an elevation of 2300 m. 
On the north it comes a little lower than on the south. 
Some coniferous formations come down to the prairie, 
and are even isolated in it; such as the Aogigahara 
formation, the Kenmasubi formation, and the pure 
stand of Picea polita near Lake Yamanaka.’ p. 88. 

“d.) Larix region. Above a 2300 m. elevation of 
the conifer region, the wind is too strong, cold, and 
dry for the growth of the evergreen conifers, and they 
give way to /arix, which there forms the deciduous 
conifer formation. Larix, being deciduous in the 
winter time, is tolerant of extreme dryness and severe 
cold. On the south this /arix is found in as high as 
2900 m. elevation. There it is seen clinging firmly to 
the ground, so as to prevent its being swept away by 
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the wind, as Pinus pumila does under the same con- 
dition. This Pinus is very common in the alpine 
regions of Japan, but it is entirely absent on this 
mountain.” p. 94. 

““e.) Salix-alnus region. At about 2500 m. eleva- 
tion, the Larix formation gives way to the shrubbery- 
formation, such as Salix, Alnus, Betula, etc. On the 
south this formation begins at 2600 m. mixed with 
Larix. On the north it comes a little lower.” p. 95. 

“f.) Higher-grass region. Above the salix-alnus for- 
mation there comes a small area of higher (alpine) 
grass formation. This is véry poor on this mountain, 
owing to its recent habitation.” p. 97. 

“From 3220 m. upward there is no vegetation 
except a few mosses, and lichens. On the south, this 
grass region extends up as high as 3220 m.; but on the 
north it is limited under 3000 m. From this elevation 
upward, the mountain is entirely barren, and there is 
nothing to represent vegetation except a few lichens 
and mosses.”’ p. 100. 


There are eight floral families which have twenty-five 


or more known species in the flora of Mount Fuji. These 
are: 


Polepotiacedte wn) four i) 
PerAD CCE ge ie ene ee eee es 66 
Rey OR ACEAC Ia Gr ae Ne ei ca nce 58 
Lilaceae. .:... A ty pe tae 2: 
Dreridaceaa i irk. oe. oe ais ra eas 25 
PRE NC a ee hash avec eld wakes 43 
POUR OSAC coe se ft. a hse en 35 
DOSE AG oe 62 


We should expect to find characteristic alpine plants in 


the high grass-land zone. In the Swiss Alps, in Mount 
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Rainier, in the Japanese Alps—whose high peaks are visible 
from Fuji’s summit—there is a rich alpine flora. This is 
almost lacking on Mount Fuji. Why should this be so? 
It is no doubt due to the winds. 


‘“‘As the wind is a means of conveying plant seeds 
to a distance, the discussion of the wind-direction will 
throw some light upon the questions whence and how 
plants were first brought to this volcano. As the 
mountain lies in the so-called monsoon region, the 
north wind prevails in winter and the south wind in 
summer. But the wind in the region under considera- 
tion is somewhat changed, owing to the high moun- 
tain. Thus the prevailing wind throughout the year 
is the south wind.” p. 20. 

“.. . we must not forget to mention that in the 
middle layer of the air the constant wind is that from 
the southwest. In the case of Mount Fuji, therefore, 
at the 2500 m. elevation, the southwesterly wind pre- 
vails. It is only from southern mountains that the 
peak could have received alpine plants, and looking 
on the map we see there is no high mountain on the 
south. In other words, there is no high elevation on 
the south to contribute alpine elements to Mount 
Fuji’s vegetation. This fact must go far toward ex- 
plaining why the mountain is so poor in the alpine 
elements. Such a plant as Pinus pumila, so common 
in the alpine districts in Japan, is entirely wanting on 
this mountain.> “p.-2r, 


We have referred to the strange growth of larix on the 
upper heights. It is interesting in two ways. First, in 
itself. We follow the plant from its normal growth under 
favorable conditions to strange, sprawling, clinging cushions 
under unfavorable surroundings. This peculiar growth is 
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the result of special conditions, and these conditions pro- 
duce an almost identical aspect in different species of plants. 
Thus, on the Japanese Alps, there is a species of pine which 
has developed this same form in the same severe environ- 
ment. The result is so similar, that this larch has often 
been mistaken for the pine. Second, it forms, thus, in its 
absence, an instance of the general principle just enunciated. 
Hayata says: 


. 


“Ascending as high as 2500 m., one is struck with 
the singular habit of the Larix in clinging to the 
ground, and stretching its arms over it, owing to the 
strong wind which here prevails all the year through. 
It is interesting to observe that this Larix, which in 
the lower elevations has the habit of a tall erect trunk, 
is here so stunted and crushed down to the ground, 
as to render it liable to be mistaken for Pinus pumila. 
Considering the wind-direction on the mountains where 
Pinus pumila grows, we find the prevailing wind is 
southwesterly. No mountain to the southwest of 
Mount Fuji is sufficiently high to support the Pinus. 
Therefore, the volcano has no chance to get the seed 
by the southwest wind.” p. 108. 


On the whole, Mount Fuji does not have a really 
abundant flora. It is a relatively new mountain, and time 
is necessary for the development of a rich and luxuriant 
growth. 


CHAPTER FOUR 
History—ERvuPTIONS 


HAT Mount Fuji was formed by volcanic action is sug- 

gested by the common tradition that it and Lake Biwa 

were formed at one time by some great convulsion of nature. 

There are references to its volcanic activity in various old 
writings. ; 

The Chinese Emperor, Chin Shi Hwang-ti, (8. c. 259- 
210) builder of the Great Wall, and destroyer of the books, 
was frequently told by his favorite, Su Shi, of the Fairy 
Islands of the Eastern Sea. He finally sent him to search 
for them. These islands were reputed to be inhabited by 
“‘genii, whose lustrous forms were nourished upon the gems 
which were scattered upon the shores, or by the Fountain of 
Life, which flowed perennially for their enjoyment.” Su 
Shi was furnished with three hundred young men and as 
many maidens, and sailed away to find the mysterious 
islands. The party is said to have sailed until they were in 
sight of the islands, but were then driven back by contrary 
winds. The Fountain of Life was said to flow from a jade 
stone; the water was sweet, highly intoxicating, and con- 
ferred immortality. On one of these three happy islands of 
Paradise was the mountain, Horaizan. It is believed by 
many that the islands which Su Shi sought were Japan, and 
that the story refers to an early Chinese effort to colonize 
Japan. Su Shi’s Japanese name is Jofuku, and according 
to one version of the story of his expedition, he is said to 
have ascended Mount Fuji, where he found monks from 
Horaizan, concocting the elixir of life. Many Japanese 
identify Fuji with Horaizan.’ ; 
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In the famous fairy story, Taketori Monogatari, which 
is usually referred to the tenth century, Mount Fuji is men- 
tioned. The story treats of an old wood-cutter, and the 
bamboo-child. The super-natural heroine, before returning 
to the moon where she belonged, gave her foster-father, the 
old bamboo cutter, a phial of the elixir of life and a poem 
to be presented to the emperor, who had wished to marry 
her. The old man made the presentation, “but the em- 
peror caused the poem to be burned on the summit of Mount 
Fuji, into the bowels of which he threw the elixir, and since 
then Fuji has smoked.” (Joly.) Omachi, referring to 
the story, says: “A man named Tsuki-no-iwakasa, was 
sent as an imperial messenger to the summit of a mountain 
in Suruga. He burned the royal letter and the elixir of 
perpetual youth and immortality there. The smoke of the 
fire still endures, mixing with the clouds. Fuji, the name 
of the mountain, was derived from the elixir of no-death 
(fu-shi).”” 

The smoke of Mount Fuji is often mentioned. Saigyo 
Hoshi (1115 to 1188) compared his thought to it. He says: 
My thought fades away, nobody knows where, like the 
smoke of Mount Fuji disappears, blown by the wind, in the 
heaven. In 1277, Abutsu wrote Jzayoi Nikki, the diary of 
a journey she made in that year. She passed Mount Fuji 
on her way from Kyoto to Kamakura. She says: 


Fuji no longer fumes: when I was a girl and father 
taught me a poem, we used to talk of Mount Fuji’s 
smoke, visible from Omiya. Now no one can answer 
the question—when did the smoke of Mount Fuji, 
which was so clearly seen in the past, cease? 


It is likely that the mountain was for a long time a notably 
smoking cone, but at the time when this lady wrote, it had 
ceased to pour out any considerable volume of smoke. 
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Japanese books have been ransacked again and again for 
references to eruptions of the mountain. There is some 
confusion in the earlier dates, but on the whole, the history 
of Fuji’s activity is pretty definitely known. The following 
list is chiefly from Omori, the famous student of volcanos 
and earthquakes: 


I. B.c. 285-6 Date of Fuji’s formation and 
Lake Biwa’s appearance. 


2.° ALD, 4 700s eee enmmtetar 70 
é 800 Enryaku 19.3.14 
4. 826 Tencho 3 

3 864. ‘Teikan 6.5.25 
6 Oia 
7 870 12. 

8. 937: Shoher 74 

9. 999 Choho 1.3 

IO. 1033. - ‘Chogen 4.12.16 
Le 1084:.° Bho 92708 
re 1937 — “Genkost 7.7 
13. Pri SBishor.3 

ia. 1560 ~=Eiroku 3 

(pis 1629. Wanep od 

16. 1700.) Genroku 13 
igs 1707. Hoet cada 
18. 1854  Ansei 1 


Of some of these, scanty and incomplete data exist. Of 
others, there is considerable detail known. Thus: for num- 
ber 5, we have only—Fuji burns; 7—center of Mount Fuji 
burned; g—the honorable mountain burns; 11—the curious 
combustion of Mount Fuji began; 13—Kamaiwa burned; 
14—eruption of Mount Fuji; 16—Mount Fuji burns. But 
regarding number 2, we know that there was a rain of ashes 
that destroyed all living plants; 15—-for four days a rain of 
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black ashes fell in Yedo; 1o—Mount Fuji was on fire; it 
began from the summit and reached the bottom; 8—the 
holy fire of Mount Fuji filled the water-lake. The eruption 
of Enryaku 19 wasnotable. The mountain was burning from 
the eleventh of the third month to the eighteenth of the 
fourth month. In the day time it was dark with smoke; at 
night the sky was lighted by the fire; there was a noise like 
thunder, and ashes fell like rain; streams at the foot of the 
mountain were tinted red. By divination, it was declared 
that the people should do penance, and a scripture was read 
to exorcise the evil. The Ashigara highway was so injured 
and filled by the eruption that ithad to be abandoned, and 
a new road was opened through Hakone. Of the great 
eruption of Teikan 6 it is said that Mount Fuji had a violent 
fire which burned all verdure. Hot lava poured down into 
Lake Motosu, and other bodies of water, killing fish with its 
heat, and burying the houses of peasants. Many persons 
suffered injury. Flames swept as far as Kawaguchi Lake. 
Before Motosu Lake was filled, a great eruption occurred. 
Thunder and lightning followed. Clouds and mist covered 
the sky, so that nothing could be seen. Of the great erup- 
tion of Hoei 4, a detailed description exists. We quote this 
at considerable length: 


A man named Tanabe Yoshitoyo, master of Yosh- 
ida-mura, made a record of what he had personally seen 
in style like a long poem. In some places his meaning 
is obscure, but practically it is as follows: “In Hoei 4. 
10.4 there was an earthquake. We dedicated yubana 
(hot-spririg-flowers) and received the oracular reply: 
‘the big fire will come from the south; worship two 
nights and three days and conciliate the mind of the 
deity’—with this the divine afflatus departed. On the 
twelfth day of the eleventh month, from about six P. M., 
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the earthquake began again and rumblings were heard 
fifty times; from daybreak on they were innumerable. 
When the hour of the snake came, it was found that a 
great ball of light had descended from heaven in the 
south part of the mountain, and a black smoke like a 
mountain, and sounds like thunder, all coming down 
at once. From the hour of the cock, thunder and 
lightning were incessant. At the hour of the dog fire 
burned, and balls of fire went tremblingly up the 
mountain. On the 24th, about the hour of the snake, 
there was hail and fumes covered everything; at Su- 
bashiri stones and sand fell, and the village was burned; 
our village began to shake, women and children were 
terrified. At the hour of the dog there was a great 
earthquake with thunder and lightning. On the 25th, 
the light of the sun returned and from noon clouds 
began to form. On the 26th all the masters and kan- 
nushi assembled before the gods, and prayed that the 
mountain might be in safety and heaven and earth be 
eternal. Then a west wind came with black smoke and 
thundering. Presently there was cessation, and a 
norito was given; people from far and near gathered for 
worship. The following day, the 27th, the smoke was 
considerable, but the noise and thunder and lightning 
had all quieted somewhat, so that the big ¢oriz became 
visible. All the people of every class assembled and 
prayed for the safety of the country. On the 30th a 
little after the hour of the dog, there were again the 
shaking, smoke, burning and fire-balls. However, on 
the first day of the twelfth month théy worshipped 
from day break; the 2d day the same; on the evening of 
the 3rd day it was cloudy. At daybreak of the 4th 
there was snow. » However, about the hour of the snake, 
shaking began again and continued until midnight; 
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great numbers of fire-balls came out one after another. 
On the 5th the wind was from the south, and there was 
movement until the afternoon; from the latter part 
of the monkey hour, the smoke and noise lessened. 
On the 6th and 7th in the morning the Sun-goddess 
showed herself quite clearly. On the 8th there were 
repeated earth-shocks; at the hour of the rat, they were 
heavy, and fire-balls were plenty; through a divine 
wind, which came about the tiger hour, they ceased. 
Oh, grand Fuji! From Suntogun, Ashigara, to» Fuji 
mountain, all the villages were covered up. No grass, 
no trees, remained; all is blaek hills.” 


Omori gives a more scientific account of the same erup- 
tion, so far as it was observed from Yedo. He says: 


No rain fell at Yedo from the beginning of the 
eleventh month except on the night of the tenth. From 
2 p.M. of the 27th there were frequent earthquakes— 
at least thirty. Yoshihara, which had been half 
destroyed on the seventh day of the tenth month, was 
now completely shattered. There was no wind on the 
23rd, but at Io p. M. there was a great vibration of the 
air, though no earthquake. Some persons in Fujigun 
fainted away, but none died. At this time a mass of 
dark blue smoke like a mountain was visible in Yedo. 
Gray ashes began to fall at 1 Pp. M., and at four 
o'clock it was quite dark. The falling sand accumu- 
lated to a depth of two or three inches. At Io P.M. 
the sky cleared sufficiently for some stars to be seen. 
From midnight the moon was visible. At 5 A.M. of the 
24th there was a heavy earthquake; lightning was seen 
to the southwest. At 8 a.m. the sun was peeping out, 
and by ten the earthquake and lightning had ceased. 
At 4 P.M. there was another shock, and at eight there 
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was a heavy shock followed by many gentle ones. 
There was no wind; lightning was seen in the south, and 
occasional rumblings of thunder were heard. On the 
2sth there was no wind, but thunder in the south 
rattled the paper-screens in the houses. At 2 P. M. 
half of heaven was dark, and the haze was so thick 
toward the southeast that near houses were invisible, 
at 4 P.M. Black sand was falling until 3 p.m. At 


- nine in the morning of the 26th, there was wind from 


the south; the black cloud was denser; black sand fell, 
pattcring on the roof like rain. The sun appeared soon 
after noon. At 2p.M. there was no thunder, and at 6 
p. M. the fall of sand decreased, stopping altogether at 
I A. M., when it was about two inches thick. There 
was thunder in the southeast, but weaker than the 
preceding day. From midnight there was wind from 
the northwest. At 3 Pp. M. of the 27th there was a 
north wind, and from 4 p. Mm. until eleven the black 
sand was falling. The sky cleared somewhat, and stars 
were visible. There were shocks of earthquake and 
thundering through the night. A strong shock of 
earthquake and thunder from the southeast occurred on 
the 28th. On the 29th, there was a north wind, ceasing 
after dark; sand fell from 11 P.M. until 4 a.m. At 3 
A. M. there was earthquake and lightning, and thunder 
to the southeast. When these stopped rain fell at 
5 a.M. On the 3oth, there was a north wind with rain. 
Sand fell for an hour from to p. M., and again at 2 A.M. 
until dawn. On the second of the twelfth month at 11 
A. M. sand fell, although there was no wind. On the 
4th, there was a fog so dense that neighboring houses 
could not be seen. After noon there was a feeble 
shock of earthquake, and sand fell after 1 p.m. Sand 
again fell, beginning at midnight. There was a slight 
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shock of earthquake at five. At 9 p. M. of the 8th, 
there was a severe quake at Fuji. On the gth there 
was a light fall of snow, after which there was no erup- 
tive action. 


This report concerns what took place at Yedo 101 km. 
away from the summit of Mount Fuji. The thunderings 
here reported must have required five minutes to arrive. 
The falls of ashes occurred three hours after the explosions 
which produced them. The days were windless, so the 
upper currents that brought them must have had a’velocity 
of twenty miles an hour. The fiercest eruptive activity 
must have been from four to five hours after the beginning. 
The period of eruptive activity was just a half month— 
from the 23rd of the eleventh month to the 8th of the 
twelfth. The most notable effect of this great eruption was 
the formation of Hoeizan named from the period in which 
it was produced. Due to this eruption, no vegetation is 
discernible in that part of Suruga from the crater of Mount 
Fuji to the foot of the mountain, while on the north side 
vegetation is abundant up to the fifth station. 

Since the Hoei eruption it may be said that Fuji has 
been slumbering. Any subsequent activity has been rela- 
tively small. That the volcano is permanently dead is un- 
likely. There is still a small escape of gases near the sum- 
mit, and eggs may be baked in the warm sands. Japan has 
recently suffered considerable volcanic activity, and a great 
eruption at any time would cause no surprise. Reports in 
connection with the frightful earthquake of September Ist, 
1923, claim that Mount Fuji suffered some effects, and the 
latest reports suggest that she is showing greater signs of 
activity than is her wont. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


Tue Ascent oF Mount Fuyi—1917 


ULLY thirty Japanese friends had stated their intention 

of ascending Mount Fuji with me. As the time ap- 
proached, these dropped out one by one, and at last I 
counted on but two—both young fellows, university stu- 
dents. One of these failed me at the last moment, and, 
when I reached Gotemba, I began to think that I might 
make the ascent alone. It was a dreary ride in the little 
old-fashioned horse-car from Gotemba to Subashiri. It 
was a slow, gradual steady ascent. When I finally reached 
my inn, Ogome-ya, just about dusk, I found that the faithful 
Nakamae had been waiting more than twenty-four hours 
forme. During the afternoon he had been out on the slope, 
and had picked a great bunch of Japan lilies, which in a 
pitcher were waiting to welcome me. When I was a child, 
this gigantic flower had been the pride of my grandfather’s 
garden, and it was difficult for me to think of it here as 
a wild and common thing. There had been rain all the 
late afternoon, and the town had a bedraggled and sombre 
aspect. The inn-keeper spoke doubtfully about the pros- 
pect of an ascent in the morning. Murray’s Handbook 
advises the tourist to start out at 2 A. M. and we urged this 
plan upon the inn-keeper, but he plainly did not favor the 
idea. At evening he reported that a telegram had come 
from Sogabe of Yokohama, saying that he was coming to 
make the ascent with us, and for us to wait if necessary 
until he should arrive. “‘Sogabe, Sogabe, who is Sogabe?”’— 
the name meant nothing to me. But quite on in the night, 
Sogabe himself appeared, and I recognized in him a friend, 
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a fellow-member of the Nosatsu-kai. When I left Japan 
in 1916, he had seen me on board my steamer, and I now 
remembered that he had urged me to climb the mountain 
when I should come again, and said that he should go 
with me. 

It was a happy circumstance. Sogabe of all men, knew 
Mount Fuji. He studied the mountain in its every phase 
for sixteen years. He had made sixty-nine ascents, this 
one of ours being his seventieth; he had brought together 
a unique library of all that had been written in Japanese 
about the sacred mountain—hundreds of titles; he had a 
collection of all things relating té the mountain—lavas and 
bombs, pictures, printed matter of every kind. Sogabe 
lived in Yokohama, and his second interest in life was that 
city, and the early contact between Japan and the outside 
world. A journalist, connected with Mancho (Yorodzu), 
a Tokyo daily newspaper, he kept in touch with a wide 
range of things. His appearance now was the beginning 
of an intimacy that continued until September, 1923, with 
its terrible disaster. He accompanied me upon all three 
of my ascents, and at the time of his death, must have 
gone up almost one hundred times. At precisely midnight 
of December 3Ist, 1919, which was the beginning of a 
monkey year—and the monkey year that began the thirty- 
eighth cycle since the clearing of Mount Fuji—he began 
to write 4is book. He hoped to complete it during the 
year, but it was still incomplete at the time of his death. 
It would have been the best thing ever written about the 
mountain. Although he was not a member of the Fujiko, 
nor a professional guide, Sogabe had led parties of every 
kind up the mountain. In i919 he was planning to take 
a party of old women up to the summit, none being less 
than sixty years of age—a fantastic idea probably never 
before undertaken. All of his children had been to the 
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summit with him, the youngest before he was ten years 
of age. Sogabe told me that children make the ascent 
easily, and without bad effects. 

Ah, well—it was this man who now appeared, and who 
directed and arranged our entire enterprise. He was as 
little enthusiastic about a two o’clock morning start as the 
inn-keeper had been. In fact, he insisted that we would 
be lucky if we left at six, and seemed somewhat in doubt 
as to our starting at all, for the weather was very bad. 
During the night rain came down from time to time in 
torrents, and fierce winds shook our hotel repeatedly. We 
were awake much of the night, and could easily have left 
at 2 A. M., but even I recognized the unwisdom of such 
a procedure. It was in fact 6:30 when we left the hotel, 
and both Sogabe and the inn-keeper were dubious. 

We walked in the drizzling rain through the village to 
the Sengen shrine at the foot of the trail. In the yard. 
were stone monuments, erected by persons who had made 
33 or 88 ascents. These are both sacred numbers in 
Buddhism, and members of the Fujiko, who wish to make 
a record, aim to make either 33 or 88 or 108 ascents. We 
stood a moment at the little shrine, while Nakamae and 
Sogabe prayed for a successful ascent and a happy down- 
coming. We walked then to a little tea-house, where 
horses were waiting. Before we mounted we looked at a 
stone upon which was inscribed a poem by Basho, greatest 
of the Aaikai poets. Mounting our horses, we adjusted 
our grass raincoats as well as we could to shed the pouring 
rain. We soon passed a great willow tree, nearly dead, 
and chiefly interesting because the only one of its kind on 
the mountain. Our next landmark—ichi-ri-no-maisu, ‘the 
one 77 pine tree,” is only a distance-marker. At Komitake, 
which is station 1, there is a small shrine where we took 
tea and had an impression made from the seal. Every 
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station has its seal, and one may have it stamped in his 
book, or on his pilgrim dress. Pilgrims usually prefer the 
latter, and their white garments are covered with the red 
stamps before the ascent and descent have been completed. 
Each station has also a metal brand, and the climber may 
have his climbing-stick branded, as evidence that he has 
passed. Minamoto Yoriie was once at this place. We 
were now emerging from the forest road onto the black 
cinders, and our progress was slow and heavy. We should 
have ridden to station 3, had it not been for the storm. 
The wind and rain were constant, but the wind was partic- 
ularly fierce. Our horsemen insisted that we must dis- 
mount, and allow the animals to return. To continue rid- 
ing was to risk the life of both animal and rider. Grumbling 
somewhat, we dismounted, and from here proceeded on 
foot. We were now going over rocks and cinders and the 
trail was growing steeper. At station 2 we found the first 
commemorative tea-cups. It is common for parties that 
have made the ascent to have cups made in memory of 
the trip, and to send sets of these (Japanese tea-cups come 
in sets of five) to those tea-houses and shrines where they 
were well pleased with their treatment. Those we saw 
here were given by the pilgrim group called Yamasan and 
bore a doleful poem: “It always blows and rains when we 
come.” 

The stations are rude shelters, barely high enough for 
one to stand upright; what little wood they contain in their 
construction is brought up from down below, already fin- 
ished. For the most part they are built of rough lava blocks 
heaped together. They are low and flat-roofed so as to 
present the least surface to storms. We struggled on against 
the storm that seemed constantly to increase in violence, 
until we reached station 5, at 12.05 p.M. Here we decided 
to stop. Pilgrims who had tried to push on to number 6 
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had tufned back discouraged. The place was already full. 
Early comers had taken the rear of the building, and had 
wisely stretched themselves out on the floor; those who 
came later took what space they could find. We stopped 
near the door, where we got the cold wind in gusts when 
the door was open, and in constant drafts through cracks 
and openings, when it was shut. Here we spent the entire 
afternoon. Now and again newcomers, seeking refuge, 
crowded in, until the place was so all that there seemed 
no room for one more. 

Before the afternoon was gone, I had become interested 
in the sale of mamori (charms) that was going on. Mamori 
are sold at all the Fuji shrines, but those sold here all had 
reference to easy-birth, and the demand was enormous. 
Men bought them not only for their own wives, but for 
neighbors, and even for entire villages. Here were narrow 
waist-bands of white cloth, printed with characters and 
done up in paper; these sell for ten sen, and are fastened 
about the abdomen of the woman at the time of giving 
birth. Another extremely popular kind, is a curiously 
folded envelope containing a bit of inscribed paper; the 
folding reproduces the triple peak of the mountain, and 
resembles other natural objects; this is to insure a good 
supply of milk for the baby—the inscribed paper being 
cut into bits and put into water which is drunk by the 
mother. This insistence on easy-birth, milk-giving, and 
the like is special to this one station. (Not until long after- 
ward did I learn that at this station is one of the lava-tunnel 
caves to which the name /ainai, “‘womb,” is given. When 
one comes through storm he may overlook even evident 
facts.) During the afternoon the conviction gained on 
me that the sacredness of Fuji is connected with sex ideas, 
with generation, birth, productivity. Is it not so in moun- 
tain-worship esol But I had not thought of Fuji in 
terms of ordinary mountain-worship. 
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Here we first investigated towel-banners. They hang 
in quantities in inns, tea-houses, shrines, stations, every- 
where about and on Mount Fuji. They may be left by 
anyone, but most of them are the banners of pilgrim bands. 
We talked with a group of young fellows who gave us one 
of their banners, and imparted to us our first ideas of 
Fujiko. They were Fujiko, and of the subdivision Funi 
(and even Funi is subdivided). Their mark Funi is in 
white on their blue blouses, and is the main device on their 
towel-banner. This is brown, and the characters*for Funi 
are ingeniously worked out to call up the idea of a monkey, 
for the arm of the character mi is developed into a monkey’s 
hand. Pilgrim groups are not transient things: the indi- 
viduals who make the ascent today may be novices, but 
the group is continuous. These people represented the 
Dewa division of Funi, and from what they said I think 
it possible that their group is old, and that the mark of 
the monkey-hand may have been in use a hundred years. 

With night, the crowd was such that most of us made 
no effort to lie down, for lack of room. In fact, one hun- 
dred and sixty of us spent the night in that one room. 
The air was thick and heavy—the smoke—worse in the 
rear—was sharp and acrid, hard on the eyes and throat. 
Many slept, but far in the rear was one pious pilgrim, 
who now and again through the night broke into song. 
The first half of the night there were others who joined 
him in the singing; but at one o’clock—and two—and three 
—he failed to kindle enthusiasm, and sang alone. As for 
me, sleep was out of the question; sitting, crowded, chilled, 
stifled—it was impossible. But there was ample food for 
thought for one night—pilgrims, and groups, and easy- 
birth, and charms, and the Fuji symbol, and the basal 
ideas of mountain-worship. At four o’clock, one pilgrim 
went and stood outside the door and clashed the beads of 
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his rosary together, and knotted his fingers into strange 
symbols, more in place on Ontake than on Fuji. Was he 
praying for fair weather—or was it children—or produc- 
tivity—or wealth? 

With break of day came movement. Hot water was 
in demand. Tea and rice were in evidence. Sale of easy- 
birth charms was lively. Many of the guests were already 
on the descent: for such there was no problem. Some had 
intended to ascend, but discouraged, decided to go down. 
A few only were looking upward, and hesitating about 
making a start. One by one groups disappeared, until 
there was room in the shelter. Sogabe begged us to lie 
down in the rear of the room and rest. Somewhat grudg- 
ingly, we acted on his advice, for we felt that we were 
losing time. We rested—though every now and then I 
pleaded to be on the way, for the storm was clearly lessen- 
ing. At last. he consented—half willingly; and at eleven 
we were again upon our way. We were really the first 
party going up to leave the shelter. It was cold and windy, 
with dashes of rain, but unquestionably clearing weather. 
We made station 6 in less than our allotted hour, and 
found numbers there making ready to go on. Among 
these were two American women, Methodist missionaries 
from Yokohama. They had started up on Thursday and 
were forced to take refuge here; they had spent two nights 
and a day waiting for the tempest to pass. Fortunately, 
the policeman, who has a shelter here, gave them his hut, 
so they were not compelled to sleep in the crowded regular 
station. They started on, while we stopped a few minutes 
to rest. We soon overtook and passed them. There was 
still a heavy wind; it was cold, and dashes of rain came 
now and again. We saw a lovely rainbow on the clouds 
below us. We pushed on, stopping at stations 7, 8, and 
only long enough to get seals and stamp-brandings, and 
at 3 P. m. we reached the summit. 
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The station was absolutely full, without room for another 
person, but there is a group of buildings here including 
at least two “hotels,” at one of which—Yamaguchi—we 
found shelter. I was cold as I had not been for years; 
my thin cotton pilgrim’s dress was little better than no 
protection, and was drenched through, and clung to my 
chilled body; my hands were so numb that I could not 
untie my hat-strings, or loosen my rain-cape; in a few 
minutes I was shaking and my teeth were chattering. The 
hotel keeper took off my clothes and gave me a-dry rub 
and I climbed under the futon of the kotatsu, my feet to 
the fire-box, and gradually a délicious warmth pervaded 
my whole body. Sogabe and Nakamae and the mission 
ladies were soon resting under futon, and all of us were 
lying, radiating toward the cardinal points with our feet 
_ toasting at the same fire-box. The five of us were left in 
undisturbed possession of our corner and kofatsu. A party 
of five or six school boys from the Yokohama Commercial 
School and others came in, but not enough in all to crowd 
us, as we were crowded last night. Admazaki, a famous 
specialty of the house, and a kind of mochi were served us, 
and we began again to realize that life was worth living. 
We lolled, wrote post-cards, and chatted till night-fall, 
Before we fell asleep we were summoned to see the moon- 
rise—a full moon, a great crimson ball, that looked as if 
it stood above a horizontal ledge of black rock. It was a 
splendid sight. 

The first faint tinting of the sky was hailed, and we 
all hurried out to see the sunrise. The sky was flushing; 
streaks and clouds—red, yellow, pink; it was not easy to 
distinguish the sea-line from the mists; but at last the 
splendid orb appeared, coming up majestically; it was 
dazzlingly magnificent; never before had I thought of it 
in terms of diamonds—pbut nothing else describes it. Mists 
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and clouds faded away and dissolved until the view of sea 
and land was perfect. Hundreds of square miles—country 
fields, hills and mountains, villages, the sea—everything 
was as sharp and detailed as in a map or diagram. It was 
hard to tear oneself away, but the crowd of worshippers 
was breaking up, and we went back to our resting place 
too deeply impressed for words. Sogabe said that in his 
seventy ascents he had never seen a more perfect sunrise. 
Two pilgrims were near us, one who had made the ascent 
twenty-one times, the other eighteen. The latter said: 
‘Nor have I ever seen such a sunrise in my eighteen climb- 
ings of the mountain—and here this foreigner sees it in 
his first ascent.” He rather grudged that we had got so 
cheaply what had cost him so much. Sogabe said: “You 
have been triply fortunate—for you have seen the rainbow 
on the clouds, the rising of the full moon, and a perfect 
sunrise—any one had been enough.” 

Around us was the bustle and confusion of departure. 
A little group of pilgrims near me had a box carefully 
wrapped; when I asked its keeper its contents, he replied 
that it was opened only at sunrise, for his group—but that 
I should see it. He opened it reverently and showed it 
to me furtively. It was a printed scroll, at the top of 
which was the mountain-symbol, with the moon and sun 
at the sides, and an inscription below in which were some 
characters, which only those informed can understand. 

The sun rose at 4.55, the thermometer marking 40°F. 
When we were again in the open air the moon was still 
visible in the clear sky—full, white. We were off a little 
after six o’clock. Climbing first to Sunrise Peak, we looked 
down into the crater; its sides seem almost vertical; the 
colors of the lavas are like blotches of stains; there are 
eight pinnacles or peaks around the lip—which is hence 
called a lotus blossom of eight petals. The names of these 
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peaks were once Buddhist, but when the mountain was 
wrested away by Shinto, the old names were replaced. 
Here we were struck by cold winds, and had to guard 
against being blown down. We followed the rim onward. 
Lovely clear views were to be seen everywhere—Odawara 
and Suruga Bays, the peninsula between, Enoshima, the 
cities of the plain, little mountains and hillocks, some 
plainly ancient craters and some lovely green. In other 
directions Omiya—and its district—or the necklet of lovely 
lakes, or the mass of the Hakone mountains. As we walked 
we saw hollows scooped out in the volcanic sand and cinders 
at the base of lava masses, and féeling them with our hands, 
found them hot—eggs can be baked in the hot sands. 
Climbing some ladder steps, we saw a little bronze figure 
of a horse, connected with the story that Shotoku Taishi 
rode up to the summit. Here were stone Buddhist figures 
battered and broken—reminding again of the old days 
when Fuji was a Buddhist stronghold. We passed through 
the quaint sainokawara, where kindly pilgrims, in spite of 
Shinto, still pile up columns of pebbles, to help the chil- 
dren’s souls in torment. At last we reached Kengamine, 
the sword peak, actual summit of the mountain, and highest 
point in all Japan. We reached here at the moment when 
the group of school boys did, and joined them in throwing 
arms up into the air, and crying banzai, banzai. From 
here we went back to the upper end of the Gotemba trail. 

Who, looking up from the train down below, could 
imagine this summit aught but solitary silence and calm? 
Yet it is a scene of crowded animation! Here is the Sengen 
shrine, where the trails converge; here are other poor build- 
ings—postoffice, police-station, sales-places. A crowd of 
people are coming and going. Some are buying postcards 
and stamps, writing and mailing from the summit; others 
are pushing, or waiting their turn in line, to offer tapers, 
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get seals, buy mamori, at the shrine. They keep five men 
alertly and constantly busy. We went behind the railing 
and the head kannushi, in his official robes, gave us 1m- 
pressions of all the seals, sold us mamori, and begged us 
to leave a ‘writing’ as a memorial of our visit. _ 

We were now ready for the descent. We soon came 
upon the timbers of a shelter that had been wrecked by 
the recent storm. There had been a number of places on 
our way up from station 5 where the trail had been dam- 
aged and washed out, but we now began to suspect, what 
was the fact, that our storm was actually the worst of the 
entire year, and had wrought considerable damage. We 
went down by the Gotemba trail, and soon saw the great 
glissade, sloping down before us, sprinkled over with sta- 
tions and substations. On this trail, there are not only 
the ten regular stations but many interpolated between 
them. From number 8, stretching upward, was the greatest 
mass of snow that we had seen—“‘the snow of ten thousand 
years.” In the crater we had skirted snow and had scraped 
down to the clean white lower snow, and made a ball, 
It is a coarse-grained snow that recongeals immediately 
on packing into a mass almost like ice. From station 7 
we were on the glissade, a steep slope of volcanic sand that 
slips under the foot and into which one sinks ankle deep 
or more. -Descent was rapid, easy and difficult at once. 
Down this we rushed, crossing the Chudo at station 6. We 
now met uprushes of the iri, mist, which was warm to the 
skin. Soon the summit was cloud-wrapped, and we could 
see nothing upward and little downward. At station 3, a 
protection had been constructed to prevent the structure 
from being engulfed by the slipping sands. Here we found 
them digging out blocks of snow from fossil snow-beds 
underneath the cinder sands, for melting into water—the 
blocks laid on the roof are melted by the sun’s heat. Here 
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we could have taken horses—in fact horses were waiting 
for us. But at Umagaeshi, on the Subashiri trail, we had 
seen queer two-wheeled carts, and hearing that similar 
would be found here at station 2, desired to try one, and 
so refused the animals. It was a sad error. At station 2 
we found neither carts nor horses. There were crowds of 
people resting here, among them the mission ladies. There 
had been carts a-plenty this morning, but all had gone 
down to Gotemba, so we walked on. They said it was 
three 77, Chamberlain calls it four—to us it seemed like 
five, at least! We passed umagaeshi and ichi-ri-matsu, not 
the ones we already knew, but those of the Gotemba trail, 
We were not tired, but foot-sore, yes, when, at the edge 
of Gotemba, we turned to the left to say a word of thanks 
at the Sengen shrine. 


CHAPTER SIX 
Tue Ascent or Mount Fuji—tigig: THE Cuupo 


HE ascent of 1919 was planned to show us the remain- 

ing trails—Yoshida and Omiya. We left Tokyo from 
the Jidamachi station on July 30th. Mr. Maeda Jun was on 
hand to see us off—indeed, he accompanied us as far as 
Hachioji. The party consisted of Sogabe, Maebashi, and 
myself—with Nakamae (now Tsukumo) to join us at 
Yoshida. Before he left us, Maeda Jun begged Maebashi to 
bring three bits of lava of three different sizes from the 
summit, to remind him of Maebashi, Sogabe and myself. 
We left Tokyo at 8:52 a. M. and were at Otsuki at about 
12:40 Pp. M. Our train went through a country of good 
scenery—mountains, valleys, and rushing streams, the latter 
famous for ayu. Tunnels were many, and we were all the 
time opening and closing windows on account of them. The 
station just before Otsuki was Sarubashi, the monkey 
bridge, well-known through Hiroshige’s splendid color-print. 
Two young men bound for the ascent sat next to us in the 
train, and a great band of pilgrims, Yamasan, got onto the 
train at some station on the way. It was unpromising 
weather. At Otsuki, we took the little horse-car with side 
seats running full length. We had front seats but got no 
benefit of view as there were screens to keep off rain and 
mud in front and at both sides. It was a long, slow and 
tedious ride. When we had been riding a long time, we 
changed to another car which was noimprovement. At last 
we found ourselves at a rest-house, where we appeared to be 
expected, and took tea about a fire built in a box in the 
middle of the room. The place swarmed with pilgrims and 
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was a scene of confusion. We supposed we had reached our 
night’s lodging, a quartet of ‘“‘principal men” having come 
to welcome us—among them the inn-keeper, the manager of 
the street-car line, and the kannushi, from the great Sengen 
shrine of Kami-Yoshida. However, we were again dragged 
out, mounted another street car, and made our slow way to 
Yoshida. 

Our inn proved to be the delightful Otogawa-ya of 1913 
—a famous house. We were led at once to the best room, in 
an upper corner, which was once occupied by a “‘prfnce,” 
and was guarded by a board, announcing that no one, under 
any circumstances, should cross its sacred threshold. How- 
ever, we were put into possession, and our trio occupied the 
prince’s room. After a good dinner, we met the old father of 
the inn-keeper, who is the head of a branch of the Fujiko. 
He is thirteenth in line of descent from Kakugyo, and is 
eighty-two years old. Here in Yoshida we are in the very 
heart of the Fujiko. In the town there are forty-five Oshz, 
houses of lodging and preparation for pilgrims, six of which 
remain open the year around, while the other thirty-nine-are 
open only in summer. Each little ko has its own oshi where 
it always stops. There are probably only about thirty of 
these oshi in Gotemba, Subashiri, and Omiya together, so 
Yoshida still retains a position of supremacy in ko affairs. 
These oshi are never directly on the main-street or highway, 
but stand a little back with a narrow lane between houses to 
connect them with the road. 

We had expected to find Tsukomo at Yoshida, but after 
we had gone to bed were aroused by a telegram from him. 
A railroad wreck on the Tokaido line had tied him up at 
Maibara; he would be late at Gotemba, and could not reach 
Yoshida before tomorrow night. We risked a telegram to 
him there, directing him to climb up by the Gotemba trail as 
far as the Chudo crossing, and to await us there on August 
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tst. We woke to dull weather on July 31st. There were 
mists and rains, and we were told that there had been little 
else upon the mountain for many days. We inspected the 
old timbers in the house—souvenir of Yoritomo’s famous 
hunting-party—visited the Sengen shrine in the hotel, and 
met the old leader again. When we were ready to start the 
inn-keeper walked with us through the long gradually rising 
town. We soon reached the Suzahara shrine, which is 
relatively modern and popular, with an approach bordered 
by lines of monuments erected by those who have made 
many ascents. Leaving it, crossing the canal of water from 
Fuji’s snows, which is used by pilgrims for washing hands 
before worship, we turned to the right, ascended some steps, 
and passed under a famous torii to the great Sengen shrine. 
Here the kannushi, who greeted us last night, shook gohei 
over us, and after repeating a prayer gave us sacred saké. 
It was raining when, at 10:45, we issued from the upper 
right hand corner of the shrine enclosure and mounted our 
horses. We soon struck to the right through the forest 
en route to Tainai, “the womb.” Whenever between 
showers, the sun appeared, we heard birds singing, among 
them one with a fine clear liquid gurgle. We passed a stone 
inscribed with Shoku Sanjin’s poem to Fuji: 


Oh, Fujisan, 
take off that dress of kzri, 
that I may see thee in thy lovely nakedness. 


Coming to the low pine prairie, we followed up Kawaguchi- 
take to our right and at 11:35 came to a gorge that blocked 
our way. Dismounting and leading our horses behind us, 
we descended into the little gorge at the bottom of which we 
found a sainokawara. Climbing up the other bank, we 
walked over a stone- sprinkled level to Tainai. Narrow 
strips for binding about the woman’s abdomen for giving 
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easy-birth are sold here, and Maebashi bought two to carry 
to his sisters. Similar cloth strips were tied around each one 
of us in the fashion of the ancient ¢asuki, to hold our gar- 
ments out of the way; waraji, straw sandals, were tied upon 
our knees; we were supplied with candles and then descended 
into the tunnel-cave. It is no great exploration, but we did 
not complete it. Maebashi perhaps might, with difficulty, 
have gone through all; I probably could not. The entrance 
tunnel descends at an angle, and its sides suggest ribs; so it 
is called the body. - It goes but a few yards—three_or four; 
there are several expansions, one of which is called male, the 
other female, the latter being thelower one. Those who go 
through Tainai keep the unconsumed parts of their candles, 
taking them home. When next the woman of the house is in 
childbirth, one is lighted and placed beside her; the birth 
will be fully accomplished before it has burned out. When 
we reappeared at the station, an old woman washed our feet 
with water, “‘the water of the first bath’’—of the new-born 
babe—and gave us each a cup of the sweet pap, which is 
regularly given to the new-born infant. Thus Tainai is 
truly a womb, and he who goes through it is “born again,” 
““becomes a new creature.” Retracing our way, we came 
back to the sainokawara, at the bottom of the gorge, and 
calling to our horse-boys proceeded up the gorge to Shin- 
tainai, new-Tainai, where we did not tarry. 

Sadahide made a triptych of the Tainai, and sections it 
to show the different expansions of the cave. He shows the 
inner cavern as studded with rock breasts, and teats from 
which mountain rock-water trickles, and is taken by pilgrims 
as milk from the mother. 

We now took our horses again, and soon reached 
Nakanochaya, “center-tea-house,’ which was quite lively. 
Foot pilgrims and parties with carts were passing, and many 
were resting and taking tea. There are a number of good 
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pine trees here, and inscribed stones. One monument was 
erected by a man who made 108 ascents. He first con- 
structed it when he had gone up 33 times and inscribed it 
to that effect; later, having made 108 ascents, a new in- 
scription was cut upon another face. Here we ate the lunch 
we had brought with us from the inn and took tea. We left 
at 2:15 p. M. and rode through a district where ceremonial 
hunting by nobles used to take place. We met many horses 
returning, and the little fellows who led them up were now 
riding them down. Many of these care-takers were mere 
children, and among them was one little girl—‘‘a woman 
driver,’ as Maebashi called her. We skirted the gorge to our 
left for a time and passed pine trees. Reaching Umagaeshi 
at 3:10, we dismounted and gave up our horses, proceeding 
from there on foot. We reached the shrine Fuji-Misogi at 
3:35, where a gohei service was performed for us. A curtain 
here was donated by a man who had made 108 ascents. The 
first station, with its Suzuhara shrine, was reached at 4. 
Here they have curious old wood-blocks, with monkey 
designs. In the next stage we found ourselves quite out of 
breath—but we were not peculiar in this matter, for here we 
found a little group of figures of “‘Jizo of the light-foot”’ 
showing that others had been out of breath also. At the 
second station is the Omuro-Sengen shrine, the oldest on the 
mountain. Takeda Shingen was the original benefactor of 
this shrine, and gave properties for its maintenance. His 
figure here shares honor with that of Fudo. An old wood- 
block here dates from Kokwa (1844-1848). We passed here 
at 5:20. At Okuma we bought our Ochudo sticks, which are 
only sold at this place. They are natural sticks, peeled of 
their bark; they are used butt end downward, which seems 
foolish; they are considered much stronger than the prepared 
staves, sold on the regular trails. We had them branded 
here, of course, but later brandings were made only at 
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Chudo stations. Ten minutes from here brought us to 
station 3 at six o’clock. There should have been a great 
view from here, but mist prevented even a glimpse. Here 
we first saw saké-cups—delicate and thin, with gilt edge and 
decoration—left at stations by pilgrims as memorials and 
expressions of satisfaction. At the fourth station there is 
another famous outlook, equally unsatisfactory today. We 
arrived at 6:40 and tarried but five minutes. At station 4.5 
we were served “health ame,” barley candy, on sticks, which 
was delicious; “‘lickers’”’ sounds juvenile, but they ate not 
bad onahard climb. Here is a cavern in the rock, where the 
founder Kakugyo is reputed to haye spent some time. Here 
was a barrier before-time, where rigid inspection was made 
of all who proposed to go over the Chudo. It was now dark, 
and here we were met by guides with lanterns, who had 

come to find us. Leaving at 7:30, we floundered along over 
the trail for a quarter of an hour, when it was announced 
that we had reached station 5, where we understood we 
were to stop. Joy gave way to despair, on learning that 
“there are six houses at station 5, we go to the fifth one.” 
Well, we floundered on, and at last, at 8:10, really reached 
our destination. 

As we approached, my name was shouted from above 
and down rushed Tsukumo. Our telegram had been some- 
what bungled. He reached Gotemba last night and slept 
there; he came up the Gotemba trail to the Chudo, then 
came reversely over it to this place. It must have been a 
strenuous trip, especially as, in emulation of Enno-gyoja, he 
had made the ascent on geta. Most of the way he had used 
two staves, one in each hand, to help him hobble along; the 
steps of his geta were already worn to shapelessness—but he 
really carried out his plan, and made the entire trip— 
ascent, Chudo and descent on geta. We were really glad to 
see him, especially as in this way he made the entire round 
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of the Chudo, which he would not have done had he met us 
at the Gotemba trail crossing. 

We found a real surprise here in the convenience and 
elegance of our surroundings—having a good room with 
fancy flowered mats spread on the floor. With Sogabe so 
far, though not crowding upon our party, had been two 
young fellows from Yokohama. They had everywhere 
eaten by themselves, and at Yoshida did not share the 
‘“‘prince’s room.”” Here they were in the room with us, and 
when we slept the six futon just filled the room—Tsukumo, 
Maebashi, and I filling one-half, Sogabe and the two the 
other half. A similar room was next to ours, in which also 
six persons slept; two of them were the young men who had 
been on the train with us, and the other four were guests at 
our Yoshida hotel last night. None of them had made a 
side trip, yet here we overtook them, although we had been 
to the Tainai. Maebashi had stepped outside, just after we 
entered the house, and now his excited call brought us to his 
side. ‘The door behind us was open, and a faint light 
streamed out; before us was the sea of mist. Unexpectedly, 
not knowing the phenomenon nor its existence on the 
mountain, he had found “the spectre.”’ It was probably not 
so bright and sharp as it would have been with sunlight, but 
was quite plain with a little attention; we waved our hands 
and moved to see the shadow-giants do the same. 

With morning (August Ist) the Yokohama boys and the 
other neighbors left us to continue the direct ascent of the 
mountain. The day was fairly bright and we had a good 
view of clouds and mountain down below. We reached the 
sixth, last, house of the station at 7 a. M. and were served 
ceremonial saké. Nichiren is said to have spent a year here, 
and his Namu Myoho Rengen-Kyo is carved on the rock. 
Just beyond, we passed the place where he used to worship, 
which is marked by a memorial. Here Sogabe told me of 
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Sir Rutherford Alcock’s ascent; whether it had any local 
application, [am not sure. Alcock was anxious to make the 
ascent and repeatedly proposed it. The Japanese govern- 
ment always made some excuse. Time passed. At last, 
determined to wait no longer, he and a party made the 
ascent. He, of course, was safe enough, but it is said that 
the guide was afterward punished. Sir Rutherford erected 
a monument in which he gloried in the fact that he was the 
first foreigner to ascend the mountain. When he left Japan 
the monument was taken down by the government and 
buried. It was later rediscovered, and the British govern- 
ment plans to re-erect, to surround and to protect it.! We 
were now out on bare rock and cinders. We passed Fuji-yo- 
no-take, where I suppose those who have fallen from grace 
repent and make new resolutions. We passed “ Kakugyo’s 
opening”’—the commencement of the Chudo of his time. A 
snow sheet lay to the left above us and distinctly cold air 
came down upon us. We reached the sixth station at 7:40, 
whence we had a fine view of clouds below and left our un- 
necessary impedimenta to be taken up when we should have 
made our round of the Chudo. We were at the Chudo 
mouth (‘‘Miroku’s opening”’) at eight o’clock, and the bed 
of snow was now below us. We were now off of the Yoshida 
trail and on the Chudo proper. 


THE Rounp oF THE CHUDO 


We presently came to a place where the rather solid rock 
was smoothly gouged and grooved, guttered and worn, into 
pot-holes; the appearance was almost that of slickensides. 
There was no great breadth of it, but it reached indefinitely 
up and down. It is called shijonagasht, “throw-away-staff,”’ 
meaning that if one loses his staff here the case is hopeless, as 
it would slide down endlessly. In reality, a staff would 


1 As Sogabe told it; for Sir Rutherford’s own story see pages 74-78. 
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probably not go far, but to set stones rolling down this 
polished and slippery runway is great fun. They do go, and 
it seems as if they would never end their race; when they 
strike into a pot-hole, where one might think their run must 
end, they bounce out like rubber balls and pursue their way. 
Here we were in a flora as nearly Alpine as occurs on the 
mountain—the small white and pink flowers look very like 
heaths. We came out onto Tengu-no-oniwa, “the Tengu’s 
inside garden,” which well deserves its name. The large 
rock masses scattered here and there, the lichen and moss- 
like growths, the heaths (if heaths they be), the stunted, 
gnarled, and twisted pines—usually low and spreading and 
asymmetrical from constant winds—are ideal elements for a 
Japanese garden. We saw trees which would have com- 
manded fancy prices in Tokyo and Osaka, but it would be 
dificult and expensive to take them to those cities—and 
would they flourish and retain their attractive features in 
less vigorous surroundings? We crossed the Subashiri up- 
trail between station 5 (my sleeping place in 1917) and 
station 6 at 9:10, and the down-trail at 9:33. Here we first 
noticed that in these wide stretches of cinder and lava 
blocks, the trail is indicated by little heaps of lava, some- 
times one on either side. Here we met two persons. They 
were going reversely, but they were young fellows, who had 
come out upon it from Hoeisan and were going to descend by 
the Subashiri trail. Real pilgrims go around the Chudo in 
one direction only—clock-wise. Passing Daruma-ishi (Dar- 
uma-rock) which perhaps owes its name as much to its red 
color as to its form, we reached station 6 on the Gotemba 
trail at 10:20. It was here that Tsukumo had struck the 
Chudo on his way up and turned, in the reverse direction, 
to meet us the night before. From here on the Chudo 
was as new to him as to us. 

Hoeisan was now a conspicuous feature, ahead and to the 
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left. It is really a regular crater-cone, bare of vegetation, 
composed of fresh looking cinders; it is the result of the last 
great eruption, that of Hoei 4 (1707); it has its name from 
the year period in which it was ejected. It looked as if our 
trail might lead to it, but it did not. There is a Hoeisan 
station, but it is not upon the summit, nor even on the cone 
proper. We followed a kind of saddle-ridge, connecting 
Hoei and the main mountain, and then plunged down over a 
bit of glissade. Over this slipping, yielding cinder slope our 
way was rapid, of course, but insecure. All of us met falls, 
though of no significance. Vegetation is beginning to 
encroach upon this glissade—a rather large-leafed light green 
plant is scattered rather evenly over it. High up above us, 
on our right of course, towered the Fiu-ni-shin. (twelve- 
gods). At the bottom of the glissade, we were among large 
blocks of lava scattered over the sand. This is the favorite 
spot for hunting for small bombs, flow-masses, and black 
shining lavas. A considerable slope loomed up here before 
us, covered with scattered blocks, and the ascent—to be 
made by hard labor—was considerably greater than the 
descent which we had just made so easily. Whenever we 
reached ridges, cold winds struck us, and drifting mists were 
a feature. There was constant change of view: features 
appeared and disappeared, now here, now there. Low, 
_ spreading larches, were striking, interesting, and in their 
way beautiful. Their flat spreading habit is the result of the 
constantly blowing winds. We reached the Omiya trail at 
its fifth station, at 12:30. Leaving there at one o’clock, we 
soon crossed the akazawa (red-zawa). These zawa areusually 
rather broad stretches of cinders and small stones, quite bare 
and apparently the result of torrential or landslide action. 
- Some of them are named—others seem to have no name. 
At different places we had seen quantities of castoff waraj?. 
On the Chudo proper, however, there are few. Those worn 
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upon the Chudo by members of the Fujiko are not thrown 
away, but kept. In case a man is suffering from fox- 
possession, the laying of these waraji upon his body calms 
him and works a cure. We crossed the tsubakuro-zawa 
(swallow-zawa), and came to another fine shijonagasht, 
where we stopped to play. 

After the next ascent, we began what proved to be a 
prodigious descent and encountered totally new conditions 
—the most difficult of the entire round. It was the forest 
trail—rocks, stumps, roots, muddy stretches, slippery rock 
surfaces. The two striking features of the vegetation were 
rhododendrons and birches. The rhododendrons were 
everywhere in their glory. The birches were ghostly with 
their white bark. The oni-zawa (demon-zawa) was a broad 
expanse of small and exceedingly uniform cinders; the next 
zawa was quite as broad, but had no name; next was the 
namazawa (taste-zawa); the sakura-zawa (cherry-zawa) was 
finer and torrent-swept—we had to climb down to it with 
care and exercise caution in passing its slick faces. Here a 
real stream must often plunge down, and from here we 
looked far below us to the junction of the Sakurazawa and 
the Ozawa. The fear assailed me that we might be destined 
to go on down to this junction. We had been going down 
dreadfully fast, and I realized that every step of descent 
must be compensated by a later equal ascent. Every foot of 
this stumbling, blundering, slippery descent among roots 
and wet rocks, must be paid for. The Chudo is far from 
being a horizontal ring around the mountain; I feel con- 
fident that at our lowest point in this descent, we were not 
higher than station 2 upon the trails! However, we were 
nearing the Ozawa (great- zawa)—the scene of difficulty, the 
stretch that makes the Chudo in Japanese judgment a 
difficult and dangerous feat. We climbed down a crude 


ladder, clambered over some rock masses, and found our- 
out 
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selves at some altar-like stones, where nosatsu men paste 
and everybody prays for safety. Because Ozawa is really 
_ great. Here is a zawa, that gashes the mountainside almost 
from its summit to its lower third; torrent and landslide 
keep its face swept clean. It is wide and the trail crossing it 
almost on a level, quite loses itself at the further end amidst 
great masses of freshly fallen rock. The hour and the dull 
weather no doubt added to the savageness of the i impression 
it made upon me, as did the evident respect and fear of my 
companions. This is the broad, bed of the ishidake (rock- 
cascade) so often mentioned. We stood for some time look- 
ing, before adventuring. High up the scarped face, 
Bishamon-rock frowned down upon us. It was now 3:45 
p. M. We were warned in case of slipping or difficulty in 
climbing to place no confidence in large rock masses, no 
matter how securely they might seem to rest, as they are 
quite deceptive and a touch may precipitate a slide of large 
and small masses. Sogabe went on ahead alone, and only 
when he was across and safely up the ladder on the other 
side did we follow—goriki, police, Maebashi, Tsukumo, and 
myself, one by one. There is unquestionably some danger. 
There are heaps of rock weighing tons that have slidden and 
found unstable equilibrium; a touch would start them. At 
the end we had to climb a crude ladder to the solid bedded 
rock. Here we found a good deal of rather compact black 
stone, and here we found the long-dreaded ascent over 
muddy and slippery roots, masses of stone, mud stretches 
and all other things we had learned to know in the descent. 
And, instead of an ascent that zig-zagged, it went almost 
directly upward, practically paralleling the edge of the 
gorge. Goriki unluckily attempted to encourage us by 
saying that there were now “only eight or nine more cho to 
Ozawa station.” This was the last straw. I knew that our 
plan was to go one station beyond Ozawa; I was, however, 
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completely weary. Sogabe had gone ahead anyway. I sent 
on all the others, but Tsukumo. I puffed and floundered and 
rested at every two steps. When we saw the station near 
and above us, I even sent Tsukumo on. I came straggling 
in at 4:40 and declared that I could not and would not go 
further. It was a poor, mean station, but they did their best 
for us. At night we could see the electric lights of Omiya 
down below. 

Here we listened to tales of fairly recent disasters on the 
Ozawa. One was the case of a goriki who, feeling something 
give way under his foot, caught at a great rock, which, 
yielding, crushed him. Another was that of a foreigner, who 
with his staff started the movement of fine material; I do 
not understand that great masses fell or that he was buried 
under the stuff, but when they took him up he was dead. 
Did he perhaps die of terror, or shock? 

All united in assuring me that the remainder of the 
Chudo was a good and easy road. Had we reached the next 
station, it had been Sogabe’s intention to make the re- 
mainder of the Chudo, the ascent to the summit, and the 
beginning of the descent the next day. I insisted, however, 
that we must spend a night upon the summit in hope of a 
fine sunrise. (August 2nd.) We left at 6:15 a.Mm., and fora 
little distance had tree-roots, stones and mud. We pres- 
ently came to ameno-uki-hashi (floating-bridge-of-rain), 
one of the rough ladders we had come to know quite well. 
Had we reached this place the night before, I should have 
given out completely, and would have lain out in rain and 
mist. Now, however, I merely had forebodings. They were 
uncalled for, because, soon after passing this ladder, we 
struck a really good and level trail, which continued on to 
the next station-and on beyond. The trees were here leaf- 
less and apparently dead—said to be the result of wind! 
Okiiwa (inner-garden) is something like the Tengu’s garden, 
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though not so fine. Passing a sainokawara, from which 
there was a fine view, we reached Komitake, where we 
should have slept the night before, at 8:40 a. mM. We 
passed by the station houses, and went up a stairway- 
approach to the shrine. The kannushi received us warmly, 
and insisted on our stopping to eat. 

At the side of the main shrine, and in front of the room 
where we were resting, was a little shrine, where various 
gigantic tools and implements had been left by the pious. 
An enormous axeblade, great knives or sabres, bill-hooks, 
etc., were lying around on the:ground. Passing bands of 
pilgrims found amusement in trying to lift the heavy 
things, yet these gigantic objects had been brought up the 
mountain by human beings as gifts to Yamato-takeru, to 
whom the shrine is dedicated. The cakes served with tea to 
us here were pink and white in color, and bore as their 
design a tengu fan. Komitake is not only the proper sealing- 
place of the Chudo pilgrim—it is also his starting-point, 
Fujiko who come up the Yoshida trail to station 6, come here 
for permission, and then start in the proper direction, 
retracing the distance from here to station 6, and then go 
on over the trail which we used. On the completion of the 
pilgrimage around the Chudo from Komitake to Komitake, 
the pilgrim receives a fuda from the shrine, stamped with its 
seal. It is stamped again and again each time that a round 
is made. Each pilgrim, too, has his staff crowned here. 
The hokan (treasure-crown) is a white paper stamped with 
the tengu-fan seal; red and white gift cords are supplied with 
it. This is placed as a capping over the butt-end of the staff 
(the end heretofore used), and bound in place with the cord. 
The staff is thereafter carried over the shoulder to prevent 
damage to the crown—and if it must be used, the smaller 
end is employed. My hokan was number 1042 for the 
present season. As the season began on July rsth, this 
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meant an average daily number of 65 Chudo pilgrims, not 
bad when this season’s weather is considered. They told us 
that the weather had been continuously bad with few and 
short intervals of brightness. The kannushi argued against 
our going on, and urged us to stay for the night, as the 
weather was still unsettled, and a storm was coming. 

As Sogabe said we could surely make the summit on the 
morrow, we yielded and settled down—the guest-half of the 
house being turned over to us. We had a long talk with the 
kannushi, whose face was unusually intelligent and 
animated. He wore dark glasses, but we had been a long 
time with him before I discovered that he was really blind. 
After a fairly good dinner, we spent a lazy afternoon, lolling 
and napping and watching and talking with pilgrims. At 
5 p. M. the weather was clearing, and the summit policeman 
on his way down to Yoshida, reported that it was clear 
above, and that there had been a fine sunrise, the first for a 
long time. We took a little stroll around before night. The 
blue sky, the upper mountain, the fine asymmetrical pine 
trees back of our house (result of almost constant winds 
from a single quarter)—all were worth seeing; the “inner 
garden” is wild and rugged, and commands a fine view. The 
main shrine has great tengu figures as guardians in the side 
niches, and has received some interesting gifts—as a pair of 
great lanterns from Ichiyamako, and two large meta! vases 
from Funi—that of the monkey-hand. Toward evening we 
had interesting interviews with pilgrim bands. One old 
gray-bearded leader showed us three kakemono, of those his 
group were carrying. A young man from Oji was leading a 
group; his grandfather had been a leader of pilgrim parties, 
and this young fellow carried the monkey-handled bell and 
the kakemono that the old man had carried. Here we heard 
of Shuto Ekichi, of Koito-mura, Chiba, who perhaps has 
made the greatest number of ascents of anyone in the 
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Fujiko. He has been up 208 times. He now usually makes 
four ascents a year. Two of these are during the open 
season in the summer; one is on May sth, the special day of 
Yoshida Sengen shrine; and one is in winter, when he goes 
up as far as possible, Forehips and descends. There was a 
_ group of five led by a man of fifty-nine years; he had a great 
rosary of glass beads; he was only the assistant leader—the 
actual sendatsu having been left below, as he was unable to 
ascend. The old man is seventy-three years of age, and has 
been up fifty-four times. Next year he will try it again, 
because it 1s the year of the monkey. A party of twenty-five 
came up crying: kake nembutsu. This party belonged to 
Marukako, named after one of the five chief students of 
Miroku. There are ko named after all five—Ichiyama, 
Yamakichi, Maruto, Maruka, Nagata—and all are 
flourishing. 

There was real improvement in the weather in the 
morning (August 3rd), although there were mists, showers 
and drifting clouds during the day. We were away at 
6:20 a. M. and I braced myself for an at least three-hour 
brisk walk to the Yoshida trail. This was based upon 
guide-book information. We had a really good trail with 
no difficulties. Yokobuki is where “‘the wind blows on 
the level.”’ We descended a few stone steps just before 
and just after the Izumi waterfall. There was little water 
there, and surely there is never any great quantity. We 
have seen almost no streams in the mountain. Fuji is 
really remarkably dry. Coming to a fork in the trail, we 
found that the upper right hand path goes up to number 6 
of the Yoshida trail, while the lower goes to station §.5, 
where we slept on our way up. Here we made a rather 
sharp, though not difficult, ascent over cinders and sand 
to sunaharai (sand-cleaning), where everyone must stop to 
get the sand and cinders out of his waraji. We found this 
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place greatly excited over a theft which had taken place 
during the night. A queer place for a thief! We left there 
at 7:20, and, to my astonishment, reached number 6 at — 
7:40. The guide-book had stated the distance from Komi- 
take to here as five ri—a dreadful blunder. Here we picked 
up our stuff, reloaded goriki, noted the temperature as 
45°F. and were off for the remaining ascent at 8:05 a. M. 


THe Ascent: YOSHIDA TRAIL . 


When -we came to the up-turn, off from the Chudo, we 
went a few steps over, to ensure absolute completion of 
our round. We now began a steady ascent. The down- 
trail lay off to our right. Here and there from now on, 
we found hand wire-guards for use in windy weather, to 
keep from being blown off of the trail, or to help over 
dificult places. At station 6.8, which we reached at 9:10, 
there is a small cave with a little figure of an Easy-Birth 
Jizo. At 6.9 is a figure of Fudo, “firm and immovable.” 
We reached station 7 at 10:10. I despise intermediate 
stations (of which there are several between six and seven); 
they break the way, but destroy one’s feeling of advance. 
When a station looms up ahead and above, I like to feel that 
when it is reached, we are really a point along our way. We 
reached 7.3 at 10:30, 7.5 at 11:15, and Ganso-muro (begin- 
ning-room) at 11:30. This marks the place where Miroku 
died and was buried. Here is his shrine; the grave-cell no 
longer exists. Station 8 is the most important on the trail; 
it has a number of buildings—a post-office, a relief agency, 
and several shelters. We left it at 1:45 and the cloud view 
below us was splendid. Above us was clear, and we saw 
the summit, and the torii clearly. Subashiri and Yoshida 
trails unite,and from here on we were on the same path 
as two years before. Conditions were now constantly 
changing. Up-rushing mists shut out all views above and 
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“below: never again did we clearly see either the torii or 
summit. This constant shifting gave constant variation 
to the glimpses which we caught up and down. Once we 
saw the rainbow on the clouds, but only dimly. Again, 
we caught a broad view clearly over the sea of clouds, with 
here and there peaks that looked like mountain islands. 
Now and again, there was a rift in the cloud mass, and 
for a moment one saw a landscape through it. Long lines 
of pilgrims were ascending on the trail. We passed and 
re-passed each other repeatedly. Reaching the ninth 
station at 2:30, we saw a band of pilgrims worshiping at 
the shrine. Little gohez were handed out to them, which 
they stuck in their hair; they bowed for the waving of the 
gohei and to the intoning of the norito. We reached the 
long-desired tori! at 3:10, and the last station at 3:15. We 
walked through the little street, of low, flat-roofed, stone 
shelters, to Yamaguchiya, where I threw myself onto a 
bamboo bench by the door, which was spread with quilts 
stretched out in the, for a moment bright and warm, sun- 
light. 

But we were not to stay there this time. Mercilessly, 
Sogabe urged us on. We descended into the crater, to 
Kimmeisui. At its stone hut there was water in plenty 
for sale; it was poured out and served in ceremonial cups, 
with the swastika mark, and gilt lining. And such water: 
cold and clear, like ice-water, but colder than any other 
ice-water. And, in the hot sands near the crater’s edge, 
one may bake eggs! On the sheltered side here was a snow- 
slope, which we now assailed, crossed and ascended. We 
came out under the shelter of Kengamine. The boys went 
up and cried: Janzai—and then we walked over to the great 
shrine with its group of surrounding buildings, where we 
were to sleep. We were lodged in the room adjoining the 
shrine proper; here we had a space curtained off just for 
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our four beds. We had a good night, and rose to a splendid 
sunrise. 

We went out en deshabille, what seemed an unnecessarily 
long walk, to see it. We sat on smooth stones, well warmed 
from subterranean fire, while our feet were really hot from 
the cinders under them. There was the splendid flushing 
of the eastern sky—purple, crimson, gold, copper. I could 
not decide whether the sea was visible. The whole upper 
half of the mountain was perfectly clear, down to the 
splendid sea of clouds, through which mountain-peak islands 
rose sharply here and there. The sun itself came up—clear, 
brilliant, wonderful. It was totally different from the other 
sunrise we enjoyed, but we were glad to have seen both 
kinds, and it is hard to choose between them. 

After breakfast, there was the usual scene of confusion 
before the descent. Maebashi went with Sogabe to photo- 
graph Tengu Kohei’s stone. Tsukumo was in the shelter 
preparing for descent. While I was waiting for them alone, 
a little person with hair cut short, dressed in dull blue, 
came smiling, bowing and wheedling, with two open fans 
for me to write on. This new-comer knew no English, but 
communicated by signs. I wrote, and the person went 
away happy. In a-couple of minutes, however, there was 
reappearance. Again signs and gestures, bowings and 
smiles, and with the word tamago (eggs) two eggs were 
forced upon me; they were neatly wrapped in a white cloth, 
which was then tied tofmy belt. Having made the presen- 
tation, the donor backed away, bowing and smiling. Just 
at this moment, Tsukumo appeared, and I cried—Run 
quickly; find out what that nice little boy’s name is, and 
where he lives. He acted promptly, but returned with the 
astonishing information that my “‘boy” was a “female 
priest” (nun) from Kamakura! The others now came back, 
and we were ready to descend when she appeared again. 
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Maebashi inquired for me what she wanted now. She 
wished me to go to the photographer’s to be photographed 
with her. That would be a matter of time and distance, 
and I refused, but I let Maebashi snap us with the kodak, 
and promised to send her a print. A curious happening, 
surely, to be photographed at the summit of Mount Fuji 
with a Buddhist nun! 

We went down over the Omiya trail, starting at 6:45. 
To the left below us was a round space like a great well 
or pond, covered with snow. We reached the ninth station 
at 7:15, the eighth at 7:35. The descent was rapid and 
rough, over rather large rock masses. Hoeisan began to 
be a conspicuous feature to the left. Between stations 8 
and 7 I fell in a rocky place. At first I believed my leg 
was broken, and sat still for a few minutes. When, finally, 
I started once more, it was difficult to go. Sending the 
others ahead, I kept Tsukumo with me, and went along 
slowly with his help. A policeman went forward to try 
to find a horse to be sent up as far as possible to meet me 
—perhaps to the sixth station. The regular mounting- 
place is the second station. Wecrept along, every movement 
being painful. I paid little attention to scenery or to sta- 
tions, though each one I left behind seemed so much gained. 
I soon found it was best to keep going as long as possible, 
since every stop for resting was followed by much pain 
and stiffness. There was no horse at station 6, nor $5, nor 4. 
We had come to the forest trail, with its great stones, its 
tree-roots, its mud stretches. Station 3 lies in this—it is 
clear why horses do not like to come above station 2. At 
last I sent Tsukumo ahead, and snailed along alone. All 
the pilgrims I met knew who I was and encouraged me by 
saying that a horse was waiting for me at number three. 
I found this to be true. There was some difficulty in mount- 
ing, and the pain from the new mode of travel was almost 
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as great as from walking—but progress was constant and 
more rapid. It was now raining, and “the fifteen cho” to 
station 2, umagaeshi (horse-sending-back) seemed very 
long, taking really a full hour. The old man who lives 
there set us a good meal, for which he refused all payment. 
His house is notable as being the only two-storied station 
on the mountain, and because of its abundant supply of 
clear, cold, running water. Two gentlemen from Omiya 
had come to greet us and accompany us into the city— 
one an official. Among the guests at the house was a young 
Englishman, with a Japanese companion. He talked Japa- 
nese fairly. He had a dreadful impediment in his speech, 
and it was painful to hear him try to speak his mother- 
tongue; curiously, his stuttering and hesitation completely 
disappear when he speaks Japanese. They had taken four 
hours in coming thus far, but planned to go to the summit 
and down over the Subashiri trail to spend the night at 
Subashiri—surely an impossibility. From here we were 
all on horseback, but the animals were led, and went slowly. 
Much of the way was through woods. All the distance 
there was rain—sometimes more, sometimes less, but con- 
stant. The distance was said to be I rz to station 1, then 
3 ri to Omiya. It was slow, dreary, wet, plugging. It was 
6:45 when, with difficulty, I dismounted at Kairaku-en, 
where we found comfort, shelter and good food. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 
ASCENTS 


T is frequently claimed that the famous hero, Yamato- 
takeru-no-mikoto, ascended Mount Fuji. This is prob- 
ably not true. It is said that on his way home from the con- 
quest of eastern Japan, he passed from Sakamoto to Sakaori. 
Standing on a hill, he worshiped: the volcano. The spot 
is marked today by a monument. In an ancient song, the 
opening of the north entrance of Fuji is attributed to him. 
This hero lived from 80 to 113 4. D. It is also unlikely 
that Shotoku Taishi (a. p. 572 to 621), rode to the summit 
on horseback, although at the seventh station of the Yoshida 
trail they long kept a figure of that prince and a copper 
horse, and at the very summit one of the eight peaks has 
its name from the claim that he and his black horse rested 
by it. In fact, at this place one mounts by a step-ladder 
to see a small copper horse which is supposed to be evidence 
of the achievement. Good authorities give greater weight 
to the claim that Ennogyoja made the ascent, and Omachi 
considers him to be the actual pioneer. Ennogyoja is a 
great name to conjure with. There is more romance than 
truth in the stories told of him. Omachi briefly summarizes 
the more reasonable parts of his biography. He was born 
in Yamato; intelligent and scholarly, he was devoted to 
Buddha and skilled in magic; at thirty-two years of age, 
he abandoned his home, and spent thirty years in a moun- 
tain cave, eating pine-nuts, wearing leaf-garments, and 
exorcising demons. A man named Karakumi Hirotari 
learned magic from him, but through jealousy accused him 
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of being a wizard who worked harm. The emperor Mommu 
had him taken into custody. He broke out of prison and 
escaped by flying through the air; pursuit was vain, so 
the officials seized his mother as a hostage; Ennogyoja pre- 
sented himself to redeem her. He was sent into exile in 
Idzu, in 699 a. D. He climbed Mount Fuji by way of 
Yoshida, Komitake, and Byobuiwa. It is said that he 
made his ascent on high, single-step gefa, which would be 
a dificult feat. In the yard of our inn at Subashiri, there 
is a stone with inscription stating that Ennogyoja tarried 
there at the time of his ascent. The old wizard-saint is 
considered the patron and founder of the shugendo, moun- 
tain-devotees of the Tendai and Shingon sects of Buddhism. 
From the Nara period on ascents of Fuji were no doubt 
made by many of the shugendo. 

The priest Matsudai, known as Fuji-Shonin, in the year 
Kainan 1 (1145 A. D.), climbed Mount Fuji and built a 
temple there to Dainichi, thereby dedicating the mountain 
to Buddhism, under which influence it long remained. “In 
the middle ages, Mount Fuji was under Buddhist influence. 
The crater was considered the innermost temple, eight 
peaks on the crater’s rim were considered eight lotus petals, 
and each was given a Buddhist name, and the labor of 
the ascent of the mountain typified the vicissitudes of 
life.’ Under such circumstances, the great majority of 
climbers would naturally be devout Buddhists. Nichiren, 
founder of one of the most flourishing and distinctly Japa- 
nese sects of Buddhism, climbed the mountain about 1229 
A. D., practiced austerities through an entire year, and 
buried a copy of the Hokkekyo on the mountain. With 
Kakugyo, the founder of the Fujiko, who died on the moun- 
tain in Shoho 3 (1646) there began that extraordinary 
religious pilgrimage to the mountain which has continued 
to the present time. Control of the mountain practically 
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passed into the hands of this great religious group. Rules 
of ascent were formulated. Not only were minute prescrip- 
tions laid down, but definite charges were levied and col- 
lected from those who made the ascent. The sendatsu, 
leaders of groups, were great men with much authority. 
Women were not permitted to make the ascent. Those 
who went up at all were obliged to turn back at the second 
station. Only in the monkey year were the severe limita- 
tions upon them in the least relaxed. With the period of 
the restoration, all this was changed. The mountain was 
taken over by Shinto, and was completely Shintoized. The 
Fujiko, no longer in control, was recognized as a division 
of Shinto proper—Fusokyo, Jikokyo, etc., being officially 
recognized as sub-sects. Ascent was now open to all. 
Women and children might climb without let or hindrance. 
Outside of religious pilgrimage, popularity of ascent came 
after the Russo-Japanese war, apparently through a 
strengthened patriotic or nationalistic pride. In Meiji 38, 
(1906) the Sangakukai (Mountaineers, Alpine Club) em- 
phasized this growing popularity. Today everyone climbs. 
The newspaper Hochi says: “On the summit of Mount 
Fuji, people have begun the singing of utai, with dancing. 
Mr. Yokoi’s baseball team even had a fine game on the 
ground of Kimmeisui. Fuji is now just a park; nothing 
more and nothing less.” 

Today many foreigners climb Mount Fuji. Probably 
there is no time during the season when some foreigner is 
not on the mountain. Scores of accounts of ascents have 
been printed in different languages. At first Japanese were 
loath to have foreigners make the ascent. Neither the 
government nor the people liked the idea of the foot of the 
stranger treading the soil of the sacred mountain. The first 
foreigner to really make the ascent was Sir Rutherford 
Alcock, British Minister to Japan, who went up in Septem- 
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ber, 1860. His account is given in his book, The Capital 
of the Tycoon. We reproduce it here, slightly abbreviated: 


Despite all difficulties, this first attempt of any 
Foreign Representative to make the treaty clause secur- 
ing right of travel a reality succeeded; and on Septem- 
ber 4th, a party of eight started from the British 
Consulate at Kanagawa, which, being a day’s journey 
on the road, had been made the rendezvous. Besides 
the permanent staff of the Legation, I had the advan- 
tage of being accompanied by Lieut. Robinson of the 
Indian Navy, provided with a few instruments for 
the purpose of scientific observations;—and a practical 
botanist in the person of Mr. Veitch, a son of the well 
known London horticulturist. I felt it no breach of 
the treaty to attach, temporarily, to the Legation such 
provisional members;—nor did the Government take 
any exception, or attempt to limit, in any way, the 
number of my suite. 

(Omia.) The next morning anxious inquiries were 
made very early as to the weather; and the announce- 
ment that it was fine, and the ascent practicable, 
roused the whole party soon after daybreak. The 
horses were promptly saddled for the last stage up 
the lower slopes. Three martial looking priests, yoboos; 
were told off for our guides, and a few strong yama- 
booshe, “men of the mountain,” took our railway rugs 
and a few stores, in the shape of coffee, rice, and bis- 
cult, wherewith to sustain us during the two days and 
nights to be occupied with the ascent and return. 

At first our way lay through waving fields of corn, 
succeeded by a belt of high rank grass; but soon we 
entered the maze of the woods, which clings round 
the base and creeps high up the sides of the mountain, 
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clothing the shoulders of the towering peak like the 
shaggy mane of alion, withincreased majesty. At first 
we found trees of large growth—goodly trunks of the 
oak, the pine, and the beech—and came upon many 
traces of the fury with which the typhoon had swept 
across. Large trees had been broken short off, and 
others had been uprooted. One of these broken off 
had been thrown right across our path, and compelled 
us either to scramble over or creep under its massive 
trunk. At Hakimondo we left the horses, and the last 
trace of permanent habitations or the haunts of men. 
Soon after the wood became thinner and more stunted 
in growth, while the beech and birch took the place 
of the oak and pine. Just before we left the forest 
ground, a large ptarmigan rose on the wing—the first 
I have ever seen or heard in Japan. We soon lost all 
trace of life, however, vegetable or animal. A solitary 
sparrow or two—the most universal of all birds it 
would seem—alone flitted occasionally across our path. 
In the winding ascent over the rubble and scoriae of 
the mountain—which alone is seen after ascending 
about half way—little huts or caves, as these resting- 
places are called, partly dug out and roofed over to give 
refuge to the pilgrims appeared. There are, I think, 
eleven from Hakimondo to the summit, and they are 
generally about a couple of miles asunder. In one 
of these we took up our quarters for the night, and 
laid down our rugs, too tired to be very delicate. 
Nevertheless, the cold and the occupants we found 
former pilgrims had left precluded much sleep. Day- 
light was rather a relief; and after a cup of hot coffee 
and a biscuit, we commenced the upper half of the 
ascent. The first part, after we left the horses, had 
occupied about four hours steady work, and we reached 
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our sleeping station a little before sunset, lava and 
scoriae everywhere around. The clouds were sailing 
far below our feet, and the vast panorama of the hill 
and plain, bounded by the sea, stretched far away. 
We looked down upon the summits of the Hakone 
range, being evidently far above their level, and we 
could distinctly see the lake lying in one of the hollows. 
The last half of the ascent is by far the most arduous, 
growing more steep as each station is passed. The first 
rays of the sun just touched, with a line of light, the 
broad waters of the Pacific as they washed the coast, 
when we made our start. The first station seemed 
very near, and was reached within the hour; but each 
step now became more difficult. The path, if such the 
zig-zag may be called which our guides took, often led 
over fragments of out-jutting rocks, while the loose 
scoriae prevented firm footing, and added much to the 
fatigue. The air became more rarefied, and percep- 
tibly affected the breathing. At last the third station 
was passed, and a strong effort carried us to the fourth 
—the whole party by this time straggling at long inter- 
vals. This was now the last between us and the 
summit. It did not seem so far, until a few figures 
on the edge of the crater furnished a means of measure- 
ment; and they looked painfully diminutive. The last 
stage, more rough and precipitous than all the pre- 
ceding, had this further disadvantage, that it came 
after the fatigue of all the others. More than an 
hour’s toil, with frequent stoppages for breath and rest 
to aching legs and spine, were needed; and more than 
one of our number felt very near the end of their 
strength before the last step placed the pilgrim on the 
topmost stone and enabled him to look down the 
yawning crater. This is a great oval opening, with 
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jagged lips, estimated by Lieut. Robinson, with such 
means of measurement as he could command, at about 
eleven hundred yards in length, with a mean width of 
six hundred, and is probably about three hundred and 
fifty in depth. Looking down on the other side, which 
had a northern aspect, there seemed a total absence of 
vegetation, even on the lower levels, and the rich 
country we had left, was completely hid by a canopy 
of clouds drifting far below. Water boiledvat 184° 
Fahr. The estimated height of the edge of the crater 
above the level of the sea, was 13,977 ft.; and the 
highest peak 14,177. Temperature of air in sun at 
noon 54° Fahr. 

The Japanese, who perform this pilgrimage from 
religious motives, are generally dressed in white gar- 
ments, which they are careful to have stamped with 
various mystic characters and idols’ images by the 
bonzes, located there during the season for that pur- 
pose. And on the sleeves of many of the pilgrims 
scallop-shells appear—a strange coincidence which I 
have never been able to explain. The origin of the 
pilgrimage is traced back to an ancient date, when a 
holy man, the founder of the Sintoo religion (appar- 
ently the oldest in Japan) took up his residence in this 
mountain, and, since his death, his spirit is still held 
to have influence to bestow health and various other 
blessings on those who make the pilgrimage in honor 
of his memory. 

The time actually spent in climbing up to the 
summit was about eight hours, but the descent occu- 
pied little more than three. We slept two nights on 
the mountain, and had greatly to congratulate our- 
selves on the weather, having fallen upon the two fine 
days out of six that were not bad, and escaped the 
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typhoon while safely housed at the foot. As we de- 
scended on the last morning there was a thick Scotch 
mist, which soon changed into a drenching rain. We 
only found patches of snow here and there near the 
summit, but on our return to Yeddo, three weeks later, 
we saw it completely covered. 


We have already stated that women were long prevented 
from making the ascent. There were certainly hundreds 
of years of this prohibition. Today they may go freely. 
So far as foreign women are concerned, Lady Parkes, wife 
of Sir Harry Parkes, British Minister to Japan, was the 
pioneer. 

Foreigners have found the limitations of “‘a season’ 
somewhat disagreeable and have rather often made the 
adventure of the ascent out of season. It is not necessarily 
a difficult thing, but the shelters are not open or in condi- 
tion for use, and gorzki do not like to make the trip. Con- 
spicuous among such, are two ascents by the veteran moun- 
tain-climber, Walter Weston. The definite purpose of both 
ascents was to make a record. They were in the month of 
May, one in 1892, the other in 1893. Mr. Montague Ford- 
ham was with Mr. Weston on the first of these; Mr. Noel 
Buxton and two others, on the second. The second, which 
claimed to be a record, gained the summit on May 11. 
Both of these ascents have been described in print. Mr. 
Fordham’s account (somewhat abbreviated) follows: 


> 


Our purpose was to break the record by climbing in 
May. I took two weeks for preliminary practice and 
preparation. At Miyanoshita, found Weston, who 
joined me. Started, morning of May 18th, 1892, walk- 
ing to Gotemba over the Otometoge. Trouble getting 
guides, but finally had three and four jinricksha men.. 
At 5:30 Pp. M. started and went by ricksha to a tea- 
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house, some four or five miles. Then six on foot, 
through woods—Mr. Weston, three guides, my boy 
and myself. Sun had set sometime before. In another 
hour dark; stumbled along by light of paper lanterns. 
Reached Tarobo at Io p.m. and slept; left boy behind 
Ane *Stantedeat.4:30-A. M,- ** . no path now, and 
we had to plod steadily along over the loose dust and 
ashes, which slipped beneath every footstep.” ... 
early morning view peculiarly beautiful. In about 
five hours the level of the lowest snow; in another hour 
just below the sixth station (9,300 ft.), at a hut, where 
we had to cross a steep snow slope. Having crossed it, 
the last guide refused to go on. Three thousand feet 
remained; the really serious part. Decide on zig-zag 
course, bearing a little to the left, so as to meet the 
southern arrete, running from summit to Hoeisan. 
Snow soft, and fresh on surface, presented no especial 
difficulty; rarely sunk in more than seven or eight 
inches, and there were occasional rock footholds. In 
places the snow was frozen hard, and slippery sur- 
faced. Careful climbing necessary on account of 
clouds and danger of slipping. Three hours to the 
ridge; then one hour’s laborious climb—at 3:30 P. M. 
close to the top. “‘We rushed forward, and climbing 
over the ridge, reached the flat summit only to be 
half driven back by the bitterly cold wind, which blew 
the frozen snow into our faces and hurled my hat down 
the mountain side.”’ The scene was magnificent: “the 
snow, which was hard and crisp, made everything 
white, save where, in one spot on the further side of 
the crater, masses of enormous icicles showed blue 
against the surrounding snow. Unfortunately, the 
clouds prevented us from having any extended view 
of the surrounding country; and as it was bitterly cold 
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and the hour late, we decided not to make the circuit 
of the summit. In descending, we took a straight 
course over the snow slope to the sixth station, some- 
times breaking into a run, and sometimes glissading 
down.” Here they found their guides waiting for 
them. ‘‘The shadow of Fuji now lay darkly outlined 
on the plain before us, whilst all around the country 
was lighted up by the setting sun—a beautiful effect.” 
At 7:30 the party reached the tea-house and the jinrick- 
shas then went on to Gotemba for the night. . 


Mr. Weston’s own account of the summit in May will 
bear quotation: 


At our very feet the great crater presents an ex- 
traordinary sight. Excepting where theinner walls rise 
too abruptly from the crater floor to allow it to rest, 
ice or snow spreads a dazzling winding-sheet over 
nearly the whole mountain top. Here and there huge 
icicles hang blue against the dull deep red and purple 
of the rocks inside the crater lip. All is cold and still 
as the grave. It is soon a positive relief to turn from 
all this deathly whiteness-to let the eye rest on the 
vast expanse of country clad in all the tender freshness 
and warmth of color of its young spring life. 


In November, 1915, Dr. Frederick A. Cook of Polar 
fame essayed the out-of-season-ascent. We have no in- 
formation regarding this, beyond the fact that we saw him 
dismount from the train, with his party and equipment, at 
Gotemba station on November 8th. 

Between an ascent made in May or November, and one 
made in the heart of winter, there must be a considerable 
difference. Actual winter ascents have been rather often 
attempted; they have rarely been successfully achieved. 
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Baroness d’Anethan, in her diary, records one such attempt 
that ended disastrously. It was made by the Austrian 
Minister, in February, 1897. The Baroness says: 


February 21st, 1897. I heard that Count Wyden- 
bruck was back from his attempted ascent of Fujiyama 
in midwinter. He slept out for two nights in the little 
shelters on the mountain, but did not succeed in reach- 
ing the summit. It appears that one reason for the 
non-success of the attempt was as follows: Count 
Wydenbruck had imported from Europe a wonderful 
pair of top-boots, especially, for this ascent. The second 
day the boots got soaking wet in the snow, and the 
next morning, when he wished to put them on, he 
discovered, to his fury, that the zealous guides had 
placed them to dry too near the fire, the natural conse- 
quence being that it was absolutely impossible to get 
his feet into them! The language used on this occasion 
was, I hear, considerably warmer than the temperature 
on Mount Fuji. 


In Meiji 42 (1909), a party of Japanese made the ascent 
of the mountain in midwinter. It was considered a notable 
achievement, and the magazine, Tanken Sekai (Adventure 
Magazine), issued a special number made up of articles 
written by various members of the party. Among these 
articles was one by Sogabe Ikko, on the general subject of 
winter ascent. It is here reproduced almost complete: 


The art of winter ascent of Mount Fuji. The 
winter ascent party on January 6th, after going up 
to the seventh station, did not fully accomplish its 
purpose, but eight of us made another attempt on the 
gth of the same month, and successfully reached the 
summit. The newspapers referred to us as ““dauntless 
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adventurers,” etc., but we knew perfectly well that we 
could do it. Several persons had already made winter 
ascents. In Meiji 27 (1894), a foreigner claimed to 
have gone to the summit; who can tell whether he did 
or not? Mr. Nonaka went up alone Meiji 28.1.4 (Jan- 
uary 4, 1895), but did not reach the summit; on the 
16th of February of the same year he tried again with 
success. In the summer of that year he built a meteoro- 
logical observatory on the top of Mount Fuji and began 
observation on October 1st. In that month his wife, 
Chiyoko, climbed up to assist her husband. During 
their sojourn on the mountain several attempts were 
made by individuals to visit them. Some of these 
persons reached the observatory; others failed to do so. 
The news that Mr. Nonaka was ill having come down, 
Mr. Wada, observer at the central meteorological ob- 
servatory, led a rescue party. It met with success 
and rescued the unfortunate couple who were in a 
serious condition. Another person, who has made a 
successful winter ascent is Mr. Sato, of Tsukubayama 
observatory; his ascent was made year before last. 
A painter, Mr. Kurota, went up last year. Thus, 
while it is dificult and somewhat dangerous, the feat 
can be done. In the following article, I propose to 
describe the method of making the winter ascent of 
Mount Fuji. 

It certainly demands a healthy body and an indomi- 
table spirit to make “the snow ascent.” The more 
experience one has had in mountaineering the better. 
A strong determination is necessary. Mrs. Nonaka, 
despite her being a woman, made the ascent alone in 
Meiji 28. This year, Miss Sturzenegger of Switzerland, 
fifty-eight years old, was one of the “‘death-determined- 
party.’ Women are, however, distinctly handicapped’ 
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in this enterprise. There is an age limit. Persons 
younger than eighteen, or older than fifty, should not 
make the attempt. Chronic diseases, of course, exclude 
a person from the group. 
As the temperature of the summit ranges from 
—to C. to —20 C., the dress should be carefully se- 
lected. It must, however, be sufficiently light to permit 
easy movement. Freezing of ears must be carefully 
guarded against, and colored glasses should be worn 
as protection from reflection of the snow. Ganjiki are 
essential; they are cross-shaped pieces of iron, to be 
attached to the soles of the footwear. Another im- 
portant thing is the climbing-stick. The food problem 
is somewhat difficult. Mochi cakes, eggs, oranges—are 
good. Eggs are the best food for tired persons. 

The best time for winter ascents is before the first 
decade of March. The best trail for winter is Gotemba. 
All who have tried this ascent have preferred Gotem- 
ba. The west wind is the prevailing winter wind on 
Fuji, and the Gotemba trail is protected, so to say, 
from that wind by Hoeisan. The most important 
thing, however, in the winter ascent, is knowledge and 
careful observation of the weather of Fuji. As there 
is no open stone hut in which to take refuge in case 
of storm, it would be the height of folly to make the 
winter ascent without making sure of the weather. It 
takes at least eleven hours from Tarobo to the summit, 
and we should start from the foot between Io and 12 
p. M. The great difficulty about this ascent 1s that 
we must travel both night and day. As torches and 
lanterns are only a nuisance, a moonlight night is pre- 
ferred. As the coldest time of the twenty-four hours 
is from 4 to,5 A. M.,fandjthe warmest from 12 to 1 
p. M., the best time for setting out is from Io to 12 
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p.M. By this arrangement you will be in the warmer 
zone all the time. The starting point should be judi- 
ciously selected. The chief reason why we failed the 
first time was that we started from Takigahara, which 
is one vi and 32 cho from Tarobo. The lava path from 
Takigahara to Tarobo wore our feet out before we 
began the actual ascent. The second time, we started 
from Tarobo and succeeded.. Plenty of warm food and 
good sleep should be taken before setting out. Saké 
should not be taken, for drowsiness in the midst of 
this ascent is fatal. Speed, reduction of time as far 
as possible, is necessary, for it is said: “the weather 
of Fuji changes seven times in an hour.” Everything, 
too, must be done systematically. Each member of 
the party should have his own assignment of duty— 
time-taking, temperature observation, recording, photo- 
graphing, etc. 

After the assignment of duties, the rules should be 
clearly understood. No one may go ahead of the 
leader, who should walk extremely slowly. These are 
the most important points. If one, in the pride of his 
strength, pushes on ahead of the leader, it will break 
up the party and ruin the whole enterprise. In the 
beginning, it may seem that such a snail’s pace on 
such a gentle slope is a loss of time. Slow ascent is 
the only secret of success. Food should be carried in 
the pocket, and should be taken bit by bit while walk- 
ing. The distance from Tarobo to the summit is 2 77, 
2 cho and 15 ken. This, however, is the distance of 
the summer trail, which winds enormously. The winter 
trail on snow is a straight line, so the distance is much 
shorter. Mr. Nonaka climbed in six hours and twenty- 
five minutes;,Mr. Sato took nine hours and twenty- 
five minutes. Mr. Nonaka, however, went alone, 
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while Mr. Sato was one in a group. Group ascent 
naturally takes more time. Ten hours should be 
enough. 

The best resting places during the ascent are the 
third and the seventh stations. The stone shelters 
should not be opened unless absolutely necessary. As 
it takes time to clear the entrance into the hut, and 
to prepare a fire, rest is best taken at a sheltered place 
outside. 

As before stated, the winter trail is a straight line. 
There is no slipping under the foot, as in summer, 
the way being entirely o£ snow. Station 3 is just 
under Hoeisan, and is exposed to storms. This is the 
most dangerous place. The amount of snow varies, 
of course, with seasons. Sometimes the ganjiki must 
be used from the start. From the eighth station on- 
ward rocks are exposed in the trail, and there is no 
need of ganjiki. The blizzard is disagreeable, but no 
ascent can be made if one fears it. The so-called 
“mountain sickness”’ is dangerous; so is drowsiness. 
The monotonous sight of snow, however, is calculated 
to induce them. The view of the summit varies with 
seasons, but the crags are usually without snow where 
the wind strikes them strongly. All the summit build- 
ings are buried in snow, and the crater 1s filled. At 
the summit our eggs and oranges had frozen completely, 
and one’s beard was hung with ice. Mr. Nonaka re- 
ported the summit temperature as —18.2°C. And Mr. 
Sato as —11°C. We found —13°C. the minimum 
record known is —34°C. Although the actual tem- 
perature here is not so low as in Manchuria, it is more 
felt on account of the reduced air-pressure. However 
vigorous you were in the ascent, it is not certain that 
you will be equally so in the descent. Slow but steady 
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ascent, slow but steady descent, is the key to the 
whole proposition. 


Among those who made the successful winter ascent 
was Abe Donchu. We present his account—abbreviated, 
but retaining much of its style: 


On January 5, Hibiya Park (Tokyo) was a scene 
of great animation. It was the starting point of a 
great enterprise, the winter ascent of Mount Fuji. 
The entire party was there assembled, including two 
foreigners — Miss Sturzenegger, and Mr. Gonzalo 
Jimenez de la Espada (Professor of Spanish in the 
Foreign Language School). A great crowd assembled, 
and applauded the brave heroes. The formation of 
the Fuji Winter Ascent Corps was announced. The 
procession, headed by two great banners, started for 
Shimbashi station. Konohana-kai, a society of women 
Fuji-climbers, with Mrs. Nonaka as president, wel- 
comed the party. “‘ Banzais”’ were heard for at least 
ten minutes after the train with the heroes on board 
left Tokyo. Arrived at Gotemba, the corps was organ- 
ized, and a second welcome was given to the heroes. 
We proceeded first to the Sengen shrine where we 
prayed for success. At 4:15 Pp. M., with Mr. Nonaka 
on a white horse, as advance-guard, the party left 
Gotemba and arrived at Takigahara at 5:15 P. M. 

At 2 A. M. of the 6th we were ready for the start 
of our unprecedented enterprise. There were three 
policemen and several goriki with us, so that our 
entire party consisted of forty-three persons, four rear- 
guards, five messenger-pigeons and a dog. We reached 
the third station at 9 a.m. At the fifth station, Miss 
Sturzenegger was taken with mountain sickness and 
had to be left behind. As'the pigeons became a burden 
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they were set free at the fifth station with messages. 
They reached Nakano, suburb of Tokyo, that day, 
making a speed of eight hundred meters a minute. At 
the sixth station, the party encountered a frightfully 
strong wind and blizzard. A difference of opinion 
arose among the members. Two persons only con- 
tinued up to the seventh station. The others turned 
back. They slid down on snow, not on sand, and it 
took only five minutes from the sixth station to the foot. 

After the failure of this first attempt, a group of 
red-blooded young fellows, who could not endure the 
humiliation of admitting defeat to their friends, de- 
cided to make another attempt. They were—Com- 
mander Takahashi; Members—Yazawa, Gonai, Hashi- 
moto, Okita, Kurihara; Reporters—Sogabe, Murakami, 
Ueno; Rear—Abe; Doctor—Agata. 

At 12 a. M. of the gth, the reorganized company 
assembled at Tarobo. A goriki was assigned to each 
member of the “‘death-determined-party.”’ Up to the 
third station there was nothing out of the ordinary. 
The temperature there was —4°C. A clear moon fur- 
nished light. At the fifth station one of the goriki 
gave out and took the down-slide. At station 6.5, we 
saw “the great sunrise.’’ At the eighth station we 
rested, basking in the sun. Upon the “Munatsuki- 
8-cho,’” we were in some danger of falling upon the 
lava crags. We reached the summit at 12:20 P. M. 
The temperature was —13°C. There was little wind. 
The hilarious victors united in vigorous danzais. After 
twelve hours of struggle we had achieved our ambition, 
and were on the summit of Fuji. A photograph was 
taken, and’a bomb with a detailed statement was 
planted in memory of our achievement. At 1:35 P.M. 
the descent began. A moderate crowd welcomed the 
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invincible heroes, who had braved the elements in 
order to attain the snowy heights. At Io P. M. we 
were in Gotemba, and thanked the deity at the Sengen 
shrine for the happy issue of our undertaking. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 
Mount Fuji 1n Arr 


OUNT FUJI has been the subject for the artist’s 

brush unnumbered times. Not only Japanese but 
foreign artists have delighted to transfer its beauties. Still 
the representation of the mountain in works of artis not 
a matter of great antiquity. It is only in comparatively 
recent times that artists have made fame by its represen- 
tation. 

Sesshu, the greatest painter of his time, and some would 
say, the greatest painter Japan has ever produced, who 
died in 1506, was accustomed to work in black and white. 
He made a famous picture of Fuji with Kiyomigata in the 
foreground. His is the first great name in the list of Fuji 
painters. Two hundred years and more after him Tanyu, 
in some respects the most celebrated painter of the Kano 
School, was famous for his Fuji pictures. Was he the first 
to paint “‘one hundred views” of the sacred mountain? 
At all events, he produced such a series. His work is 
extravagantly praised. Thus, a poem referring to a Mount 
Fuji by him, says: 

Say not that Mount Fuji rises beautiful in the east! 


Rather, view this picture well— 
it is an endless pleasure and adoration 


which seems to mean that one may better view the picture 
than the original. One writer praises a picture of Mount 
Fuji by the same artist after this fashion: 


. . who dares to disapprove the beauty of this pic- 
ture? Though hundreds have attempted to reproduce 
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Fuji in letters and in art, no one will surpass this old 
man in drawing it. The grand prospect, the fleeting 
clouds, all the transfigurations of the white cone in 
shape and color—all of these are brought out in this 
picture so satisfactorily that it can scarcely be con- 
sidered as a human production. And this is so, be- 
cause he knew Mount Fuji thoroughly. Anyone who 
undertakes to transfer Mount Fuji truly to paper, will 
have little likelihood of success unless he follows his 
workmanship. 


With Buncho, we come nearer to our own time. He lived 
before geology had reached Japan, but his brush and black 
ink pictured mountains with wonderful fidelity. He shows 
not only the outer form, but the inner structure, and one 
who looks through his work on the mountains of Japan, 
wonders how so much exact information can be conveyed 
through a few lines. Korin, the master of decorative art, 
the founder of a school, used ultramarine and starch to get 
the blues and snowy whiteness of the peerless mountain. 
Of all the classical artists, however, it was Chidaiga who, 
according to Sasakawa, was most devoted to the mountain. 

These are all painters of the classical schools. They 
produced masterpieces, but their works were single, not 
multiplied. The best known art of Fuji is to be found in 
the color-prints, of which thousands of copies of each were 
scattered abroad. Three color-print artists must be partic- 
ularly mentioned — Hokusai, Hiroshige, and Sadahide. 
Hokusai’s name is forever linked with the great mountain. 
One of his two most famous works is his series—The Thirty- 
six Views of Mount Fuji. There are really forty-six pic- 
tures in the series. They are the usual full size, horizontal, 
color-prints. The entire series is famous, and prized by 
collectors, but three of the pictures stand in the first rank 
and are in demand. These are “The Red Fuji” or “Fuji 
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in the Storm,’ “Fuji in Fine Weather” and ‘The Wave.” 
The last is undoubtedly the most famous landscape color- 
print by any artist. All of this series have been reproduced 
and described again and again. After describing ‘‘ The 
Fuji in Fine Weather,’ Bing says of “The Red Fuji”: 


Another is a scene of strife. A tempest has been un- 
chained, and in place of rosy tints suffusing the fresh 
verdure we see only a mantle of darkness riven by the 
lightning. But the warring of the elements produtes 
no effect upon the impassive colossus, whose summit 
shines far on high in clearest azure. The curtain of 
cloud checks the rays of light only to refract them upon 
the snowy peak. All these dissimilar features are 
necessary to give the spectacle its pathetic character, 
and everything is in unison. Even the lightning seems 
to identify itself with the Mountain, and becomes the 
attribute of its sovereignty like the thunderbolt of the 
god who commands the terrifying forces of nature. 


He becomes even more eloquent in describing “‘ The Wave”’: 


Here the Fuji, removed far back to the very horizon, 
gives up the entire foreground to an immense springing 
wave, which—owing to the difference between fore- 
ground and background—seems to crush the distant - 
mountain in a stupendous burst of fury. While cer- 
tain of the most impressive characteristics of the terres- 
trial giant seem to be communicated to the heaving 
water. The snowy crest of the fluid mass is disinte- 
grated, and the fragments fall upon the summits of 
the smaller waves with the crushing of an avalanche; 
then, rebounding with fury, they transform into mov- 
ing glaciers the furrows that the tempest has hollowed 
out in the seething waters. 
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In the center of the page, against the dark back- 
ground of the sky, the silhouette of Mount Fuji stands 
out, the fixed point and pivot of the whole composi- 
tion. From the summit downward its profile is invert- 
ed. First it becomes hollow, then stretches in a straight 
line down to the water, which is deeply concave at 
that point. The outline is thence continued by the 
incurvated line of the liquid element, which rises to 
a giddy height on both sides. Between the inert 
majesty of the mountain, and the quivering sea, the 
union is intimate. From the central point of the com- 
position, formed by the summit of the mountain, to 
the two wave crests, run two unbroken curves, which 
go to form an arabesque of triumphant decoration. 
All the sinuosities with which the sea is furrowed in 
front of the great wave are in harmony with the gen- 
eral rhythm and grateful to the eye in their concordant 
motion. 


The thirty-six views were actually Hokusai’s high-water 
mark. They were published in 1823. In his later years 
he made a hundred views of Mount Fuji in black, which 
were published in three volumes, under the name Fuji 
Hyakkei (One Hundred Views of Mount Fuji). Some of 
them are beautiful, others are quaint and curious. Every 
sort of combination is made—but all contain some life. 
It is impossible to mention or describe all of them in detail, 
but we shall name a few, either because of special interest, 
or of prettiness, or of quaintness of conception. The first 
picture of the hundred is of Konohana-sakuya-hime, deity 
of Mount Fuji; another picture represents the surprise, 
admiration and reverence of those to whom the newly- 
cleared mountain was revealed; there are views of events 
in Yoritomo’s hunting excursion, and a portrait of the old 
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mountaineer Ennogyoja—peace to his memory. A device 
constantly used by our artist is to bring objects into his 
picture which shall parallel or emphasize the lines of Fuji’s 
sloping sides—such as piles of rice sacks, cones of drying 
fish-nets, handles and other lines of umbrellas set out in the 
sun for the paste to dry. The quaintest of these is no 
doubt the cooper at work; he stands conspicuous in the pic- 
ture, wielding his implement, his legs spread out for secure 
foothold, their angle corresponding to the slopes of Fuji 
seen in the distance between them. Pretty in thought and 
in execution is “the three whitenesses’’—of cranes, of snow 
among the pines, and of Mount Fuji’s cap. In the view 
of Mount Fuji and Seven Bridges, one at once seeks to 
find and mark the seven, which are not immediately evident. 
In some pictures, the mountain itself is not easy to find— 
but it is nowhere more cunningly hidden than where a 
rustic traveler, having poured saké into a cup, stops a 
moment in surprise as he sees Mount Fuji reflected in it. 

The second great color-print-artist known in connection 
with Fuji-San is Hiroshige. Just now he is much in vogue. 
Most famous as the artist of the Tokaido (Eastern-Sea- 
Road), he makes much of the sacred mountain. He is pre- 
eminently the artist of mists and rains, of clouds and snows. 
There are those who rank him first among landscape artists. 
Listen to Arthur Ficke: 


Hiroshige takes rank by unanimous consent as the 
foremost landscape artist produced by the Ukioye 
School. His prints, known to every one, have been 
more greatly admired in western lands than the prints 
of any other artist except Hokusai. Hokusai’s main 
concern was with the fundamental architecture of 
landscape; he outlined the structure of mountains, 
rocks, rivers, waves, and bridges with a hard and bril- 
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liant sharpness; but Hiroshige, less rigid in his treat- 
ment, seems chiefly intent upon the more delicate and | 
transitory appearances of cloud and mist, rain and 
snow, sunrise and dusk, that give to a landscape at 
each moment so much of its specific character. These 
atmospheric attempts of his are justly famous. Few 
landscape artists of any race have succeeded in render- 
ing so finely the mood of a scene. . . . Hiroshige’s 
great strength lay in his genius for strikingly effective 
composition, and-in the skill with which he adapted 
his designs to the limitations of the color-print tech- 
nique. He reduced the pictured scene to a few simple 
elements of a highly decorative character, and man- 
aged to make them so symbolical and suggestive that 
we do not miss the multitude of details which he pur- 
posely omits. . . . With the limited resources of the 
wood block, he achieved subtle renderings of distance, 
aerial perspective, atmosphere, and light; and the poetic 
quality of his designs has endeared him to generations 
of print-lovers in a way more personal than is the case 
with any other artist. His work . . . remains perhaps 
the most complete and magnificent landscape record 
that any land has ever had. 


Of course Mount Fuji is clearly seen from many of the 
Tokaido stations, and it occurs again and again in the pic- 
tures of the Tokaido series. In views of Hara, for instance, 
Mount Fuji is almost the entire view. But Hiroshige also 
works specifically at Mount Fuji. He, too, made a series of 
“thirty six views of Mount Fuji.” The series appeared 
just after the death of the artist. The prints are vertical, 
of standard size. Some of the series were surely not made 
by the great Hiroshige, but by Hiroshige Second. Some 
of the views are truly attractive, but none of them are so 
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good as Hokusai’s best. The view from Enoshima, through — 
the torii, is not unattractive in itself, but particularly inter- 
ests the student of mountain-worship in general, raising 
questions or harmonizing with theories, as the case may be. 
A winter scene in the series is taken from inside old Yedo, 
and shows a bit of the walls of the grounds of the present 
Imperial Palace. The view from Misakatoge represents one 
of the Sankei of Fuji, which Omachi so much rejoiced to 
identify and reintroduce to a modern forgetful public. 
Hiroshige’s “‘thirty six views” is well known; his “hundred 
views” are seen but rarely. They were not issued-a$ stand- 
ard-size color-prints, but as a small book. Dora Amsden, 
who, in all things concerning Hiroshige, gushes enthusias- 
tically, says of it: 


It is hard to pass with transient praise Hiroshige’s 
fairy book, the Fuji mi Hiakkei (one hundred views 
of Fuji). Everything about the tiny volume de luxe 
is in keeping—even the delicate writing upon the 
prefatorial page, sprinkled with blots of pale pink, as 
if confetti had fallen, though the writer-artist no 
doubt intended showers of the peach. 


We have named three color-print artists as associated 
with Mount Fuji.. The third is Sadahide. Hokusai and 
Hiroshige are recognized masters. Sadahide would be 
placed in a much lower grade by collectors, and his prints, 
as works of art, have little merit. But they are rich in 
information. Neither the date of his birth or death is 
known. He flourished between 1830 and 1857, and was 
an industrious worker, turning out a large number of prints. 
Stewart says of him: 


One of the best of Kunisada’s pupils designed land- 
scapes in the style of Hiroshige and also battle scenes. 
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His prints are good of their kind, considering the late- 
ness of the period at which he worked. 


It is unlikely that Hokusai or Hiroshige ever ascended 
Mount Fuji or had much personal knowledge of it. Sada- 
hide, however, knew it intimately. He must have made 
many ascents and knew every point of interest. He seems 
to have been chiefly concerned with two things in life— 
Yokohama and the early contact between Japan and 
foreigners, and Mount Fuji. Regarding both of these, he 
produced many color-prints. So far as Mount Fuji is con- 
cerned, most of his prints were issued in triptychs—three in 
a series, vertical, to be set side by side. The list of his Fuji 
pictures is quite long—including triptychs of the country 
about Mount Fuji, the details of ascent, the crater, Tainai, 
etc. These often lack in art value, because of the minute 
labeling of details of every kind, which makes them almost 
schematic diagrams, rather than pictures, but which give 
an enormous amount of information which is not easily 
found. At least once, Sadahide printed in quite a different 
fashion—where two vertical prints were combined, top to 
bottom, making a long narrow view, almost like a pillar 
print. One pair of this kind represents the Maruyama 
trail, and another the Yoshida trail, through their entire 
length. They are rather more artistic than most of his 
work, but they give a detailed idea regarding the two great 
trails of his time. 

The idea of one hundred views of Mount Fuji did not 
originate with Hokusai nor end with Hiroshige. We have 
stated that Tanyu, great master of the Kano School, 
painted such a series. After him and before Hokusai 
others did the same. Not all are famous. Any man may 
draw one hundred pictures of the mountain; not every 
man can make pictures that are beautiful or true art; few 
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men can make combinations that shall catch and hold the 
eye and interest and tickle the fancy. There is, however, 
one recent series of one hundred views of Mount Fuji that 
deserves mention. It exists in original paintings only. The 
artist was named Hirose Renpo, also known as Reigyo 
(Fujiko name). He lived and died in Fujieda. He was 
a member of the Fujiko to whom Mount Fuji was in very 
truth a sacred thing. The mountain is in view from his 
native town. Through a period of thirty years he painted 
it under all circumstances. His series represents Mount 
Fuji as seen from the eight quarters, at the four seasons, 
at sunrise and sunset, in cloud, in rain, in sunshine, with 
tip clouded, with midway cloud belt, with clouds at base, 
in every conceivable combination and phase. It ends with 
views from every town from which the artist had seen it. 
The series forms four volumes of pictures. It was examined 
by the late Emperor Meiji, and was stamped by the 
Imperial Household Department. By request, the artist 
copied all the pictures later on silk for the Emperor. One 
who looks through the series carefully soon comes to see 
that the mountain is a living, pulsating, breathing thing— 
for the breath of Fuji lingering above the peak is clearly 
to be seen. In this series there is no introduction of daily 
life, no seeking for quaint or strange combinations, only 
just the pouring-out of a heart filled with adoration for the 
mountain. No hundred series, probably, was ever drawn 
in quite the same spirit. 

There is a great printed sheet—can we call it a picture— 
or is it a map or diagram—a map-diagram-picture, perhaps, 
that dates back to the early days of Hiroshige? It is known 
as “Mount Fuji viewed from Thirteen Provinces.” The 
expression Thirteen Provinces is traditional and adminis- 
trative—the term was in common use long before Akiyama 
Bokusen drew or printed this picture. Fuji may be seen 
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from all of the Thirteen Provinces, but it may also be seen 
from regions beyond. However, this man visited every 
place in the Thirteen Provinces from which the mountain 
is visible; he himself verified the view in every case, and 
only those places appear upon his map from which the 


mountain may be seen. All other places are ruthlessly 


cut out. The work of preparing this picture, the cost in 
money, time and labor, were great—yet he kept at his task 
year after year until the work was finished. 

Today, the finest views of Mount Fuji have been 
photographed. The pilgrim does not much like to have 
the sacred mountain dissected and displayed by the pho- 
tographer, but excellent photographic artists have done their 
work, and it is not unfair to mention this phase of Fuji 
art. Naturally two types of photographic work may be 
recognized. There is the effort to get sharp, clear, details— 
as perfect as the most careful focussing, attention to light- 
ing, use of sharp-cutting lenses, can produce; the other is 
the artistic photography now in vogue, where lines are 
blurred, and mist and dim effects are sought. No one has 
produced finer pictures of the first sort: than Herbert G. 
Ponting, the Englishman. No trouble was too great to 
get just the right light, the shadow, the combination 
wanted. He would wait days until the proper moment 
came. He printed an album of his pictures at Tokyo in 
1905. His views have been repeatedly published in books 
of travel and description, and have done much to make these 
lovely scenes familiar. Representative of the other idea in 
photographic art is a series of fourteen views by Dr. Arnold 
Genthe. At the time of making his series, he lived in San 
Francisco; now he resides in New York City. When the 
first public exhibition of his pictures was made they caused a 
sensation. They aim to give the suggestive effects of distance 
and mist, and were among the early efforts of their class. _ 
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As to Mount Fuji in decorative art, it is omnipresent. 
As Mrs. Weston says: 


There is scarcely a single one of all the applied fine 
arts, whose greatest masters have not found some of 
their highest inspirations in the fascination of its form, 
its color, or itsnumberless and varied charms viewed from 
land and sea. The familiar cone figures in the delicate 
metal-work of sword-mounts, or of the nobleman’s 
pipe-case, as on the cheap fan of the wayside tea- 
house, or the humble screen of the countryman’s 
cottage, in illustration of legend, symbol and story. 
The preacher brings it int6 his sermons. The street 
story-teller hangs tragedy and comedy around it. 
The dramatist and the novelist make it the center of 
their fields of action. The dame of high degree often 
arranges her hair on her brow in such a manner as to 
suggest the outline of Fuji. 


An adequate discussion would demand a chapter in 
itself and would call for ample and beautiful illustration. 
There have been collectors who have specialized in the col- 
lection of objects showing the decorative use of Mount 
Fuji; there are even collectors who have confined their atten- 
tion to a single class of such objects. Mr. H. L. Joly had 
a notable collection of sword-fittings in metal, upon which 
Fuji was the design. In speaking of it, he emphasized the 
fact that he was only following the footsteps of others, and 
mentioned the Hawkshaw collection: 


Mr. Hawkshaw had purposely collected, amongst 
other things, cver sixty specimens of kozuka, showing 
the mountain in various aspects. It would be hard 
to do so now; one particular craftsman alone must 
have made hundreds of Fuji kozuka, each of which 
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bears a number. Hokusai’s views of Fuji were drawn 
upon by metal-workers, who, in fact, had represented 
most of the legends or stories in which the mountain 
found place; Nittan no Shiro in the cave, or killing 
the wild boar; Saigyo Hoshi; Jofuku; Wasobioye; the 
dream proverb (sometimes in a very quaint manner), 
Fuji reflected in a saké-cup, Narihira, etc. 


The skill and delicacy shown in working out these 
designs in metal are astonishing. Another material which 
at first sight seems little suited to develop detailed scenes 
is lacquer-work. Yet Mount Fuji is often and beautifully 
worked out in gold lacquer. But we have no intention 
of entering this field. We content ourselves with empha- 
sizing its richness, and close with a quotation from Bing: 


Not content to adore it as it stands under the 
broad canopy of heaven, the Japanese looks for the 
efigy of the lovely mountain everywhere and at all 
times. He must have a miniature reproduction of it 
in his garden; he sees it outlined on the national fan, 
on the earthenware surface of the tea-bowl, and among 
the rich gold designs that go to ornament lacquer 
caskets, porcelain vases, and silk screens. And, charmed 
by these pictorial representations, as well as by the 
reality itself, the poet dreams and sings. 


THE THREE WHITENESSES—OF SNOW ON THE PINES, OF THE CRANE, oF Mount Fuyi’s 
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CHAPTER NINE 
Mount Fuji in Poetry 


APANESE have written poems in praise of the peerless 

mountain for a thousand years. Some of the older 
poems are so well known that almost everyone can repeat 
them. Many, of .course, die with the author, ard the 
moment of their birth, but hundreds remain and there 
have been many collections printed. Usually these collec- 
tions consist of one hundred poems. When, however, we 
speak of poems, do not expect too much. Japanese poems 
differ profoundly from our own. If brevity is wit, they 
must be extremely witty. The favorite forms are tanka 
and hatkai. Tanka consist of thirty-one syllables, arranged 
in five lines of seven-five-seven-five-seven syllables, while 
hatkai have but seventeen syllables, arranged five-seven-five. 
These poems have no rhyme. Their excellence consists in 
beauty and originality of thought and sentiment, expressed 
in carefully selected words, with rigorous attention to the 
syllabication. Naturally, in poems of such brevity, there 
is no chance for detail. These little poems are impression- 
istic—a few words call sharply to mind a thought, a con- 
trast, a beauty, an emotion. The hearer must enter into 
such a poem as actively as the originator. It is wonderful 
how much of suggestion may be crowded into such epigrams. 
Translation sacrifices the entire beauty of form and risks 
the sacrifice of the beauty of thought. That there is true 
beauty is shown by the fact that French, German, English, 
Italian and Spanish poets have made translations of Jap- 
anese tanka and hatkai, and that poets find charm in them. 
Just now, it is quite a fad to write poems in French or 
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Spanish in Aaikai form. The Mexican, José Juan Tablada, 
who knows Japan and greatly admires Japanese art, has 
written two volumes of little verses in Spanish in which 
hatkai patterns are closely followed. 

To return to our poems of Mount Fuji, we shall begin 
with a long one. There are few of them. This one has 
been widely copied. It is old, but of unknown authorship. 
The translation is by Professor Chamberlain: 


There on the border, where the land of Kai 
doth touch the frontier of Suruga’s land, 

a beauteous province stretched on either hand, 
see Fusiyama raise her head on high! 

The clouds of heaven in reverent wonder pause, 
nor may the birds those dizzy heights assay 
where melt thy snows amid thy fires away, 

or thy fierce fires lie quenched beneath thy snows. 
What name might fully tell, what accents sing, 
thine awful, godlike grandeur? Tis thy breast 
that holdeth Narusawa’s flood at rest, 

thy side where Fujikawa’s waters spring. 

Great Fusiyama towering to the sky! 

a treasure art thou giv’n to mortal man, 

a God-Protector watching o’er Japan:— 

on thee forever let me feast mine eyes. 


In an admirable study, Sasakawa Tanero discusses 
Mount Fuji in poetry. He says: 


It (the mountain) inspires the spectator with a 
certain awe and admiration, though not because of 
anything grotesque or strange. It is impossible to 
describe how deeply Mount Fuji has influenced our 
nation—as in cultivating artistic appreciation, mental 
development, and the idea of loyalty. I shall under. 
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take to show how it has impressed our national heart 
in the direction of literature, especially in poetry. 


We draw largely upon Sasakawa’s paper. 

Probably the oldest reference to Mount Fuji in Japanese 
literature is a poem by Akahito, who lived in the middle 
of the eighth century. The poem occurs in the famous 
Manyoshiu (Collection of One Thousand Leaves), which 
was completed in the early part of the ninth century: 


cd 


When heaven and earth were separated, ~ 
Mount Fuji, in holy repose, soared in Suruga. 
Looking up to the summif, the shining sun 
dims, the bright moon darkens, the white cloud 
shrinks. Sometimes it snows. We have seen 
long generations telling of Mount Fuji. 


Another, by the same poet is in the famous collection 
Hyakku-rin-isshu (One Hundred Poems by One Hundred 
Poets). The translation is Porter’s. He uses rhyme, but 
aims to repeat the versification of standard tanka: 


I started off along the shore 

the sea-shore at Tago 

and saw the white and glistening peak 
of Fuji all aglow 

through falling flakes of snow. 


One of the most famous books of old Japan is Jse 
Monogatari, which was written in the early part of the 
tenth century. It is a prose narrative but contains various 
poems, some of which refer to Mount Fuji. Thus: 


Looking at Mount Fuji 
at this season of the fifth month 
white snow is falling. 
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Of course, this would be according to the old calendar, 
and the fifth month would be several weeks later than 
May—so that the falling of snow would seem unseasonable 
and might call for mention. While a snow storm in June 
is not to be expected, it is true that Fuji in reality sets all 
rules at defiance. 


This mountain, which knows not time, is Mount Fuji; 
it is always dappled with snow. 


After all, the actual number of poems in praise of Mount 
Fuji was not great until the Kamakura Shogunate was 
founded. The number of people going over the Tokaido 
greatly increased, and all saw the mountain as the most 
conspicuous feature in their journey. The result was that 
from that time many poems were produced. One of the 
most famous admirers of the mountain was Saigyo Hoshi. 
In 1137, when twenty-three years of age “he renounced 
all his dignities to become a traveling priest. Leaving 
the Court of Go-toba, he started on his journey with a big 
hat and a staff. Boys draw him in contemplation of Fuji 
in an elementary way, by means of two strokes for the 
mountain, a circle for the pilgrim’s hat, and a short stroke 
protruding from it represents the end of his staff.” (Joly.) 
One of Saigyo Hoshi’s poems regarding Fuji is: 

The floating cloud of midnight 

of moonlit Kiyomigata 

is the smoke issuing from 
the summit of Mount Fuji. 


Another is: 


As the smoke of Fuji, blown by the wind 
disappears in the sky 

and does not know whither it goes— 

my thought wanders, ‘whither I know not. 
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In Eikyu 4 (1116), when the Shogun Yoshinori went on 
a picnic to the mountain, many members of his retinue 
wrote poems about it. One of them, Asuka Gasei, wrote 
a Fuji diary, Pujikiko. In it he says: 


How could we forget the sight of Mount Fuji 
blooming amidst the clouds of the rising sun 
in the bright autumn morning? 

Yoshinori himself says: 


As the morning sun darts his golden light, 
the snow on Mount Fuji 
is more beautiful than ever. 


A man notable in many ways was Ota Dokan. He 
greatly admired the mountain and wrote more than one 
poem regarding it. Once, when he was asked where he 
lived, he replied: 


My dwelling place faces the open sea 
along the pine grove 

and from beneath the eaves of my house 
Mount Fuji is glimpsed. 


At the end of his historical sketch of Fuji poetry, 
Sasakawa tells us that there are many collections of One 
Hundred Poems of Fuji. The oldest is Minase Fuji, by 
Minase Chunagon Ujinari. The precise age of this is 
unknown, but as the author died in Kanei 21 (1644), it 
is at least two hundred and eighty years old. Our author 
lists a number of others. Collections of special or curious 
interests are that of Wada Toko, a haikai poet of the 
Genroku period (1688-1703), who produced a hundred Fuji 
poems to be sung as vocal solos—that of Shinnute: Fujie, 
the humorous poet of Manen (1860), who wrote one hun- 
dred Fuji kyoka—and the collection known as Fugaku 
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Shishu, a collection of 307 poems by Japanese authors in 
Chinese style, covering a period of five hundred years. 

Our author brings together a number of poems treating 
of specific features of the mountain. We quote several of 
these, occasionally adding one from other sources: 


HEIGHT: 
By climbing Mount Fuji 
I found heaven and earth 
not so far apart. 


The mountain, which I found harder to climb 

than I had heard, than I had thought, than I had 
seen— 

was Fuji’s peak. (Chamberlain’s translation.) 


BEAuTY oF Form: 
In this world 
where front and back are usually different; 
Fuji alone had no variation. 


From what primeval slime 
springs the spotless lotus-blossom of Mount Fuji? 


A constant emphasis is laid in Buddhism on the fact 
that the sacred flower comes from filth, but is uncontami- 
nated by its source. Mount Fuji is constantly referred to 
as a lotus-blossom—from the eight projections of its crater 
rim, like the eight petals of the lotus in conventionalized art. 


Amid the sea of sky and wave of cloud 
the petaled mountain, Fuji’s peak, floats. 


Not only.in its rearing majestic into the sky 
but in its form, Fuji is unequaled. 
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LorDLINESs: 
Fuji is like the brilliant sovereign of our royal 
house 
for no mountain can rival this in height. 


For sixty years in vain, 
have I sought a single word 
for characterizing Mount Fuji. . 


As Snow-C ap: 
On the peak that is near 
the sun of the Heavenly Plain, 
the snow of the age of the gods still lies. 


How many generations 
the falling snow in the eternal heavens 
has been accumulating upon this mighty peak! 


GREATNESS: 
Though the Eastern highway 
comprises fifty-three stations, 
half of it is but the basal plain of Fuji. 


Fuji looks nearer now 
than the Fuji I saw this morning 
from the farm. 


BEAuTy IN VARIATION: 
Clouds and mists easily produce 
a hundred scenes 
in a moment’s time. 


Now fine, then cloudy— 
the daily record of Mount Fuji. 
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If you look a thousand times 

a thousand wonders are presented 

in the ever-changing beauty of cloud 
and wind about Mount Fuji. 

The autumn clouds 

paint Mount Fuji in ever-changing ways. 


The setting sun has dyed the western sky— 
only leaving out the outline of Fuji. 


CaLMNESsS; COMPOSURE: 


Though the winter blast is furious, 
the clouds on Fuji’s summit are not disturbed. 


When one looks up to Mount Fuji’s peak, 
Anxiety and irritation about this 
decadent world disappear. 


Sasakawa mentions one collection of one hundred kyoka. 
Aston says: ““Kyoka (mad poetry) is a comic and vulgar 
variety of tanka. There is here absolute freedom both in 
respect to language and choice of subject. Kyoka must 
be funny, that is all. In this kind of poetry the punning 
propensity of the Japanese has been allowed full scope. 
Share (pronounced “Sharry’) reigns there supreme. (Share) 
may be translated wit, but in order to express its full 
meaning a spice of what is comprehended under the terms 
gaiety, esprit, playful fancy, stylishness, must be added.” 
There is not only one collection of one hundred kyoka— 
there are many. We have several, and have thought to 
end this long discussion of the poetry of Mount Fuji with 
some examples. To translate any humor is difficult. In 
kyoka there is so much of double-meaning, of sly allusion, 
of veiled and masqueraded vulgarity and even obscenity, 
that it is almost hopeless to do anything with them. The 
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best we can do is to select a few of the simplest and most 
straightforward, where allusion and double-entendre are at 
a minimum: 

The breech-cloth of clouds, which Fuji has taken off 


becomes the head-cloth of other mountains 


emphasizes the way in which Mount Fuji towers above 
neighboring mountains; their summits do not reach her 
waist. 


Fujisan, sticking her head up through the clouds, 
looks out over the Thirteen Provinces. 


Fuji’s robe of mist is torn here and there 
and is patched with clouds. 


When I stand on Mount Fuji 
even J—a mean creature— 

a9 ”? 
am “‘a man upon the clouds. 


“A man upon the clouds” is a classical expression for 
a person of high importance. 


Fujisan, who has snow even in summer, 
therefore wears a cloud-cap. 
This is to conceal her gray hair. 


Oh, that the white snow of Fuji 
could be transformed into rice 
of the same bulk and whiteness! 


Fujiyama, a reversed fan: 
when we look up at it, it is cool. 


The word that means /ook up ai also means fo fan. 
Fujiyama, a reversed fan: when we fan, it is cool. The 
idea that to look at Mount Fuji cools or chills one is com- 
mon in legitimate poetry as well as in kyoka. 
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When Fuji’s robe of mist is short 
Subashiri is seen! 
How immodest! 


Subashiri is the town on the east side of Fuji, from which 
ascent is most easily made. Subashiri also means bare 
legs. When the mist comes only a short distance down 
Fuji’s slopes, “bare legs”’ would be seen. 


Fujisan must once have had a husband, 
Since she has twins by her side. 


The twins are small mountains Futago-yama (twin 
mountains), of the Hakone range. 


. 
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CHAPTER TEN 
RELIGION 


HE white-robed pilgrims are the most interesting 
climbers of Mount Fuji, and it is the mountain as a 
sacred thing, related to worship, that best deserves our 
study. Most of the pilgrims are members of some-Fujiko, 
and in their thought Fuji is itself an object of worship, or a 
symbol of holy living, or the shrine of a god or gods. These 
pilgrims are much in earnest. The ascent of the sacred 
mountain is not a mere holiday outing. It must be under- 
taken seriously, after preparation, under leadership, cere- 
monially, to the advantage of soul and body The Fuji 
_ worship was fourided by a man commonly known as 
‘Kakugyo. He was born in Nagasaki, in Temmon Io (1541). 
He has a perplexing diversity of names. He is said to have 
been the fifth son of Kato Higonokami, but he was also 
called Hasegawa Takamatsu, Fujiwara, and Kato Jimpei. 
When only seven years old he made his first ascent of Mount 
Fuji and became devoted to it. When eighteen years old 
he was living at Mito. He was deeply distressed by the 
disturbed and warlike condition of the time and earnestly 
prayed for calm and peace. From that time onward, he 
devoted himself to pious works and austerities. He per- 
formed gyo, religious asceticism, repeatedly in many different 
forms. From the fact that his religious practice was per- 
formed standing on a wooden block, six shaku square, he 
received the name Kakugyo (Kaku, square; gyo, religious 
discipline). Ascending Mount Fuji after one hundred days’ 
gyo, he looked from the summit and seeing a brilliant light 
in the direction of Nishi Ozawa, he descended to the Aitoana, 
TF 
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orman-cave. Fromnowon he made many weary pilgrimages 
and performed many severe gyo. He made the inner circuit 
and outer circuit of eight lakes; he performed two thousand 
days of gyo standing on his square block at hitoana, ascended 
the mountain 120 times, made the round of the Chudo 33 
times. He was taken with inspiration on various occasions. 
He taught and did wonders. He founded his sect in 1558. 
He died at the age of 106 years. At the hour of his death 
there was revealed to him a mystic formula, ominuki, which 
was transmitted to his followers. It was this formula, thus 
given by revelation, which the old pilgrim guardian showed 
me on the summit of Mount Fuji at sunrise. It is these 
mysterious characters which pilgrim groups worship by the 
light of morning dawn. Kakugyo died at Aitoana on the 
third day of the sixth month of Shoho 3 (1646). 

His successor was one who had been converted by a 
miracle. When Kakugyo and his companion were doing a 
water-gyo at Chuzenji Lake near Nikko they were accosted 
by a man and his wife who had a deaf child. They had 
been told in a dream to appeal to two ascetics performing 
gyo at this lake. The child had been deaf from birth, and 
prayers in his behalf had been constantly made by his 
parents. They now begged for his cure. Kakugyo recog- 
nized the divine message; he sent the parents back to pray 
at their local shrine, while he and his companion finished 
their devotions. Going, then, to the house, worshiping and 
giving a fuda to the father, the child was at once cured, and 
spoke clearly, wording his thanks. The father abandoned 
all else to become a follower of the teacher. Upon Kaku- 
gyo’s death he became his successor. The order grew; 
followers became many. One leader followed another— 
Kakugyo, Nichigyo, Ganshinso, Ganso—without trouble or 
friction. In the days of the fourth patriarch, there came 
division, or schism, and two claimed to continue the line— 
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Fujiwara-Gessin, and Getsugyo Sojuso. From Gessin came 
Murakami Mitsugyo, and from him Kose-shi. But we must 
follow Getsugyo, for in his successor we have the man whose 
teaching and influence have been the strongest up to the 
present time. 

He must have been something like the cheerful pilgrim 
who broke into song the night we spent at station 5 in 1917. 
He was a man of Ise, named Ito Ibe. He was born Kwan- 
bun 11 (1671). Asa boy of thirteen years, he went to Yedo 
and became a merchant. At seventeen years he became 
gyoja. He had Getsugyo as his master. In his piety he 
was rigid and disagreeable; in. his discourses and tirades, 
noisy and unsparing. He would burst into worship and 
diatribes at unseemly hours. He became so much of a 
nuisance that pilgrims avoided the inns where he stopped, 
and the keepers of pilgrim houses refused to receive him 
under their roofs. He cleansed himself twice daily; devoted 
much time to devotions; ascended Mount Fuji annually. 
There was one house-owner in Yoshida who considered him 
a man of great piety, and gave him shelter, regardless of 
other guests. This was Tanabe Jurozaemon. Ito Ibe 
succeeded his master Getsugyo as a teacher and is known 
by the religious name Miroku. When Miroku felt that his 
end was near, he wished to die where Kakugyo died, or else 
at the summit of the mountain. There were, however, 
reasons of politics and feudalism which prevented his doing 
so. However, with the faithful Tanabe, and a few other 
followers, he ascended the Yoshida trail as far as the seventh 
station. Here he bade his followers excavate a narrow cell 
in the living rock, leaving a stone seat in it, just large 
enough for him to seat himself; when he was seated, at his 
bidding, his disciples walled up the cell in front, leaving 
only his face visible. He began to fast, and during the first 
day’s fast the spirit of inspiration seized him and he gave 
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forth the divine message of the first day. Andon the second 
day, and the third day—fasting constantly—when the in- 
spiration seized him he gave forth the message and his 
faithful follower took down the divine words. And so the 
days passed, and the man weakened; his dried and parched 
lips with difficulty shaped the words, so that his followers 
moistened them with vinegar. And each day the message 
came, but the vessel of inspiration was failing. And the 
29th day, and the 3oth day came, and with the 31st came 
the final message and his life ended. They closed up the 
cell and left him as he had desired, sealed in the mountain- 
mother’s body. He was sixty-three years old. In his 
lifetime he had been despised and neglected of men, but 
after his death his doctrine flourished, and followers became 
a multitude. In their rage, his enemies broke open the cell 
and scattered his bones. The faithful Tanabe went secretly 
and gathered those that he could find and put them in a 
spot of safety, but none knows the place thereof save the 
few who pass on the secret from generation to generation. 

But the scroll with the ominuki, or mystic revelation 
made to Kakugyo, and the hand-written copies of the 
“messages of the thirty-one days”’ are sacred things among 
the Fujiko. Copies of the ominuki exist both written and 
printed. It is said that Miroku wrote copies of it, using 
the water from the cold spring, Kimmeisui (gold-clear- 
water) in the crater. Gyoja take bamboo tubes or bottles 
from Yoshida up to the crater to bring down this sacred 
water to use in sacred writings. And even now, the Tanabe 
Jurozaemon of today, writes ominuki with it. The ‘“‘mes- 
sages of the thirty-one days’’ have been copied again and 
again both in rolls and folded books. I think that they 
have never been printed. I have in my possession both 
scroll and roll, though they are not easy to secure. 

Miroku taught the doctrine to his daughter Hanako, a 
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child of but ten years of age. She transmitted the teacher- 
ship to Hanagata Namie, whose vulgar name was Ito Ihei— 
also known as Sangyo. He lived modestly, ever seeking one 
worthy to receive the doctrine. In Bunkwa 6 (1810) the 
man appeared. It was one named Sanshi, who called him- 
self Rokugyo. He was a remarkable man, devout from 
childhood. He was famous for beautiful writing, and had 
hundreds of pupils. Dissatisfied, however, he ascended 
Mount Fuji for prayer. He there met Sangyo, and became 
his disciple. He travelled for many years far and’ wide, 
worshipping and teaching. Notable men showed him 
honor, by gifts of dress or writiftg of poems. His disciples 
numbered more than one hundred thousand. He used no 
fan in summer, no stove in winter, until he had passed the 
age of seventy years. Everywhere he preached frugality, 
diligence, loyalty and peace. If he met a noble lord, 
“aristocracy lost its brilliancy.”’ If he met a lazy boy, he 
spurred him on to activity. He climbed Mount Fuji 161 
times. He died in Tempo 12 (1841) and is known by the 
posthumous name of Shintoku. 

Today most of the Fujiko are grouped in three sects, 
totalling 1,300,000. All three of the sects are descended 
from Miroku. It is difficult to find out much about Kose, 
which seems not so well organized today as Miroku. The 
three sects are Jikkokyo, Fusokyo, Maruyama. Jikkokyo 
claims 120,000 followers; Fusokyo 180,000 followers; and 
Maruyama 1,000,000 followers. All of them ascend the 
mountain, all pay it and its deities reverence. All look back 
to Kakugyo as the founder, and to Miroku as the second 
founder. But they differ in details of belief and worship, 
and each has its own line of teachers running back to the old 
man on the square block, observing gyo. 

We may say a few words regarding each. Though the larg- 
est of the three, Maruyama, is the newest, having branched 
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off from Fusokyo in Meiji 17 (1884). It is true that within 
the Fujiko there had been a line of Itos—either actually of 
that family or connected with it by adoption—who were 
notable for piety, and who even used the name of Maruyama 
in connection with their group, but the actual final separa- 
tion into an independent organization is a recent matter: 
What is told of Kakugyo and Miroku are remarkable 
enough; but what is told of the founder of Maruyama is 
more remarkable, because it is a matter of our own time. 
Though born in a small village, of simple parents, his 
birth was a matter of prediction and his future greatness 
was foretold. A pilgrim, stopping at the house, was given 
tea and cakes. When about to leave, he stared at the god- 
shelf, struck his staff against a pillar, and said: “Your wife 
will soon be big with child. Though it is to be a boy he will 
appear somewhat effeminate and stupid, but will live to be 
an important man. Take good care of him.” The boy 
was born Bunsei 12.7.18 (1829). When six years old, he 
had a serious illness. His father bathed himself in cold 
water and prayed at Asama shrine for his child’s recovery. 
When the boy came out of his state of unconsciousness, he 
told his experience. He said that an old white-haired man 
had appeared and taken him to a shrine on a high hill, and 
compelled him to worship. He then said—‘“‘that is enough; 
always have firm faith,” and then struck him on the back. 
Awaking, the boy found his parents weeping at his bed. 
From the time of this experience, the child was fond of wor- 
shiping at shrines. He was adopted into the Ito family. 
He presently received a divine inspiration—“ strengthen 
your faith” —after which he fasted 21 (3 x 7) days. At 
the end of that period, he received the inspired message— 
“One with the Kami (gods) of the earth, announce yourself a 
believer.” He now indulged in repeated asceticisms, and 
had constant revelations. People began to consider him a 
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living god, and flocked to see him. In Meiji 6, he performed 
a ceremonial of death and new life. His family and the 
police tried to put an end to what threatened to be a public 
nuisance. All was in vain. In September, Meiji 7 (1874), 
he decided to end his troubles by dying on Mount Fuji. 
Five followers accompanied him. He said to them: “‘The 
mountain is already white; if anything should happen to 
you, our doctrine will die; go back and carry on our work.”’ 
However, they continued to accompany him. He wore a 
purple robe, and a crown on his head, and was barefoot. 
At the seventh station, they encountered a heavy blizzard. 
At the shelter of the eighth statién, he began his austerities. 
He washed his hair and body with snow, and prayed, in the 
morning toward the east, during the day to the south, at 
evening to the west, through the night tothe north. At the 
end of the sixth day, his disciples left him and went down 
the mountain. He remained there twenty days. On the 
twenty-first day he pushed on to the summit through a 
snow-storm. He was weak from fasting. He returned to 
the shelter at station 8. When the snow had buried him 
up to his neck, he took off his robe and crown, prayed with 
enthusiasm, consecrated himself and became one with the 
Kami. The Kami spoke to him: “You have undergone 
many sufferings, but they were meant to test you. Your 
spirit is admirable. In that spirit, purify your flesh. Con- 
trol your body through your spirit, and lift men from their 
darkness. Your ancestral Kami are behind you. Tomor- 
row people will come. Go down with them, and continue to 
develope your spirit.” He returned thanks. The next day, 
when a rescue party came, he went down with them. From 
that moment his sect flourished. Crowds of hundreds of 
thousands have been present at some of his great celebra- 
tions. His teachings and writings have had great power. 
His most mystic forrnula consists of only four characters— 
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Temmei Kaiten “the march to heaven.” This formula has 
two applications. By reciting it, one rejects the wicked 
world; through it one becomes at one with the Kami. The 
general teaching of the sect is to go on undaunted like the 
founder. Undismayed by persecution, aim straight at the 
heavenly Kami. By Temmei Kaiten we shall attain our goal. 
The founder—who, like so many others, has a diversity of 
names and titles, died in March of Meiji 27 (1894), aged 
sixty-six years. His name was properly Ito Rokuzo or 
Rokurobei; he is also known as Isshin-gyoja, as Shotoku- 
koko, and as Maruyama Jokaisan. Though he was often 
considered mad, in his later years he commanded respect 
and was highly honored by the government. In his teach- 
ing, considerable stress was laid upon the significance of 
numbers, and his mystic goho—five dots arranged in a cross 
—was revealed to him under inspiration by Taiso-no-kami. 
He was succeeded as leader by his son, who in turn was fol- 
lowed by his son. The sect has two great festivals: the 
spring festival, on the third day of the third month, and the 
autumn festival on the twentieth day of the tenth month. 
It also celebrates the birthday of the founder on the fifteenth © 
of the seventh month. Their chief office today is in Kogai- 
cho, Azabu, Tokyo. Their doctrine is definitely national- 
istic and patriotic. The three great gods of creation, 
merged into one deity, Taiso-sanjin—or Omoto-no-oyagami 
or Motono-chichi-haha—is the chief object of worship. But 
the gods of heaven and earth, the eight hundred thousand 
kami of ordinary Shinto, and the divine spirit of the founder 
are also worshipped. 
With the restoration of the Mikado to actual power, 
Fujiko, which had always been intensely nationalistic and 
Japanese—even when Buddhist—was notably quickened. 
The kannushi of the Asama shrine, Shimo Nakaba, Shishino 
Nakaba, accepted the ideas that had been taught by 
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Sanshi. By order of the Emperor, he climbed the mountain 
with the local officials, and removed the traces of Buddhism. 
He held a special service to restore the sacred mountain 
to the hundreds of kami of heaven and earth. He prepared 
a simple statement of doctrine, which was printed as a sort 
of catechism, in the form of question and answer. It is the 
one text-book of the Fujiko that the prowler about old book- 
stores runs some chance of finding. Shishino Nakaba thus 
became the head of that branch of Fuji worshippers known 

_as the Fusokyo—one of the thirteen Shinto sects officially 
recognized by the government today. Shishino died on the 
twelfth of the fifth month of Meiji 17 (1884), and members 
of the sect therefore observe the twelfth of each month. 
The Fusokyo have had some internal difficulties recently, 
but they have a considerable literature of instruction, issue 
a monthly magazine, and have a central building at the edge 
of Tokyo. They number 180,000 and have 388 organiza- 
tions. Their main strength 1s in Tokyo, Chiba, Tochigi, and 
Shizuoka prefectures. The two great festivals are those of — 
“opening”? on the third day of the sixth month, and of 
“closing” on the twenty-third of the ninth month, when 
their mtkoshi or “‘ark”’ is taken to Mount Fuji and returned 
to the central church. 

The founder of Jikkokyo was Shibata Hanamori. He 
traced directly to the teaching of Sanshi. Jikkokyo is 
practical (jikko, practice). It aims to avoid fine-sounding 
but hollow words and to live good lives. Though the small- 
est of the three divisions it is vigorous and active. Head- 
ship has remained in the Shibata family. Shibata Reiichi, 
who died in 1920, was my friend, and a man of fine character. 
As a representative of Shinto, he attended the Congress of 
Religions, held in connection with the Columbian Exposition 
in Chicago in 1893. He made his first ascent of the moun- 
tain at the age of forty-three years, and went up every year 
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thereafter. His son, Magotaro, is the present head. As 
all these Fuji groups, Jikkokyo has for its chief object of 
worship the three gods of creation united into one— 
Motono-chichi-haha. Shibata said—we worship one god 
alone—Ameno-minakanushi-no-mikoto, who controls the 
Universe, and is all pervasive and unlimited. But there are 
emanations from this deity, male and female—Takami- 
musubi-no-kamt, and Kami-musubi-no-kami. Together these 
form the three gods of creation, under the single’ name of 
Motono-chichi-haha. This deity has its location in Mount 
Fuji, which is the cone of the earth and the centralization of 
all spiritual beings. Mankind receives a particle of the 
universal soul at birth, and is precious to deity. People 
must pattern after Mount Fuji, which is the central axis of 
the land. We should be clean in heart and body, as is 
Mount Fuji; and just as it is perfect from the four points of 
view, so we should be perfect, and without deception. Fol- 
lowers hold three principles—Mount Fuji is the soul of the 
world: we should pray for the continuance of the Imperial 
House, an unbroken dynasty for ages, and for national 
stability: we should strive for friendship and affection 
between men of all degrees and be diligent in business. 
Shibata Reiichi called on me the night before I left Tokyo 
in 1919. He presented me a miniature figure of the moun- 
tain, made in brilliant black obsidian. He told me that he 
had ordained three thousand teachers, and that he had ten 
thousand persons in his own parish. I first met him in 
Shizuoka, where I was calling on a friend whose father is a 
member of the Fujiko. Shibata Reiichi was expected at 
Shizuoka that day and was to hold a service at the house of 
my friend. A dozen or fifteen men met him at the station 
and accompanied him to the place. He spoke with pleasure 
of his experience at the Chicago Congress of Religion, and 
emphasized the reality of human brotherhood. It was at 
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the request of some of his people that we were photographed 
together in the garden. The headquarters of Jikkokyo are 
in Ushigome, Tokyo. They preserve there an interesting 
kakemono, with the portraits of the founders of the sect. 
It is probable that they are true likenesses. It represents 
the line of teachers from Kakugyo to Shibata Kanamori. 
The six are: 


. Kakugyo (1) 

. Miroku (6) 

. Hanako (7) $3 
. Hanagata Namie, Sangyo (8) 

. Rokugyo, Sanshi (9) 

. Shibata Hanamori (10) 
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It is not easy to work out the full lines of teachers. The 
perplexing variety in names of single individuals, the in- 
completeness of records, the actual gaps in some places 
between the teachers in a single line—cause many difficul- 
ties. Yet I believe the accompanying table is approxi- 
mately correct. 

There are other groups of less importance. What 
became of Kose, I do not know. It may still exist organ- 
ized—it may be existent, but unorganized—it may have 
been absorbed—it may have died out. Perhaps some later 
_ student may find it in full flower. But such as I have found 
the Fujiko, it is given on the following page. 
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I. Kakugyo 

2, Nichigyo 

Ke Ganshinso 

4. Ganso 

oe Fujiwara Gessin —~ Getsugyo Sojuso 

6. Murakami Mitsukyo Shokugyo Mzirokuso 

ie Kose-shi Hanako 

8. Hanagata Namie, 

Sangyo (Ito [hez) 

9. Rokugyo (=Sanshi) d.1841 

10. Shishino Nakaba Shibata Hanamori 


11. Rokurobei 

(Isshin-gyoja) Tanaka Yoriyasu Shibata Reiichi 
12. Kuniyoshi  Shishino Kenmaru Shibata Magotaro 
13. Rokurobei 
Maruyama 1,000,000 ~Fuso-kyo 180,000 Jikko-kyo 120,000 
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SHRINES 


At THE foot of each trail—Yoshida, Omiya, Subashiri, 
Gotemba—there is a Sengen shrine. At the summit 
the trails come together at another Sengen shrirfe. Pil- 
grims, before they ascend or descend, pray for a happy 
journey and a safe finish; and when they reach the summit 
or the base, they give thanks for their safety and success. 
The word Sengen is the Chinese pronunciation of characters 
that are pronounced Asama in Japanese, and the two 
pronunciations are interchangeable, although certainly Sen- 
gen is more common than Asama. Sengen or Asama is 
often said to be the god of the mountain. Most people, 
however, if asked who is the deity of Mount Fuji reply 
Konohana-sakuya-hime-no-mikoto, and in Hokusai’s Hun- 
dred Views of Mount Fuji you may see the portrait of that 
lovely goddess, whose name means “blooming-tree-prin- 
cess.” She was the wife of Ninigi, grandchild of the sun- 
goddess, Amaterasu. When Ninigi came to earth, to 
establish control, he met the lovely Konohana. Her father 
encouraged the affair. When she had become the wife of 
the divine-grandchild, she so quickly showed signs of preg- 
nancy that his fears and suspicions were aroused. She, in 
a fine frenzy of dignity and innocence, demonstrated that 
she was a pure woman. She constructed a parturition 
house daubed with mud, ordered a circle of fire to be 
kindled about it, and then gave birth to triplets—without 
either herself or the young ones suffering any inconvenience 
from the flames. Convinced of her faithfulness, her hus- 
band gladly accepted the demonstration. Konohana- 
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sakuya-hime did various other notable things. Because she 
made rice-foods from the rice of Nunata, she is the goddess 
of farmers; because she brewed a heavenly saké from the 
rice of Sanada, she is worshipped by brewers; and because 
of her feat in the parturition hut, she 1s enema and 
fervently worshipped as the goddess of easy-birth. 
Konohana-sakuya-hime must have been a sort of cousin 
of her husband. Among the many children of the divine 
couple, Izanagi and Izanami, three interest us. One was 
the bad brother, Susanoo, whose conduct so grieved and 
irritated the sun goddess that she took refuge in a cave, 
causing darkness. The second was Amaterasu, the sun 
goddess—direct ancestor of the Imperial Family. Ninigi, 
her grandchild, came to earth, and his grandchild, Jimmu, 
was the first Mikado. The third of this family group was 
Tatemiranoo, whose son was Oyamatsumi-no-kami, who 
was father of Konohana-sakuya-hime. It will be seen that 
Ninigi and the tree flowering princess were at the same 
distance in descent from the divine couple, Izanagi and 
Izanami. Konohana had an older sister, who was as ugly 
as the blooming tree princess was beautiful. The father, 
Oyamatsumi offered Ninigi his choice of the two girls. He 
passed over the older in favor of her younger sister. In 
her shame and anger, Iwanaga-hime uttered a curse —‘‘The 
race of men shall change swiftly like the flowers of the trees, 
and shall decay and pass away.” This curse was intended 
to emphasize the contrast between her sister’s name and 
her own. Jwanaga-hime means enduring rock princess. The 
shrine of Komitake is sacred to the ugly sister, and while 
it is a fine shrine, surpassed by none in the mountain, it is 
comparatively little visited. Scores go to the summit and 
worship Konohana-sakuya-hime at the Sengen shrine, for 


one who pays respect to the unfortunate Iwanaga-hime at 
Komitake. 
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While it is a ready answer that Konohana-sakuya-hime 
is the goddess of Mount Fuji, it is not the whole story. 
Usually she divides honor with other deities. Thus, at the 
Yoshida Sengen shrine, three gods are worshipped: Ninigi, 
Konohana-sakuya, Oyamatsumi; at the Kusushi shrine, at 
the summit, Onamuchi-no-mikoto and Sukuna-hikona-no- 
mikoto are worshipped; at the little shrine at the side of 
Iwanaga-hime’s shrine at Komitake, Yamato-takeru-no- 
mikoto is worshipped, and it is to him that the gigantic 
objects—axe, halberd, etc.—are given. It would be easy to 
name other deities who are worshipped on the mountain. 
Curiously enough, the members of Fujiko have got far away 
from Konohana and Ninigi and the rest. In all their 
organizations, the chief object of worship is the three gods 
of creation amalgamated into a kind of trinity under the 
name of Motono-chichi-haha. This idea comes curiously 
near to the Christian Trinity, and some scholars are inclined 
to refer the Fujiko to Christianity. In favor of such refer- 
ence, they call attention to the facts that Kakugyo was 
from the Nagasaki district which was the center of Christian 
influence—that he lived at the time of mission effort, and 
this trinitarian idea. The government looked upon the 
two in somewhat the same fashion, and members of the 
Fujiko were at times persecuted or subjected to examination 
and oversight in the same way as the Christians. 

It is probable that the mountain was at first worshipped 
in itself as a sacred and divine being, and undoubtedly 
much of this old sentiment remains. In studying the re- 
ligious significance of Mount Fuji, one will best understand 
both creed and practice by taking it in connection with 
mountain-worship in general. The symbolism of the 
mountain, its relation to birth and re-birth, its male and 
female essences in Motono-chichi-haha, are all quite in 
place, regardless of the names of the gods or goddesses, 
who are reputed to be worshipped there. 
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We must say a few words about some individual Sengen 
shrines. The highest in rank, best maintained, and most 
famous, is at Omiya. Its foundation is said to date back 
more than nineteen hundred years. The original building 
was erected in the third year of Suinin Tenno (31 B. c.) 
at Yamamiya about four miles from its present site. It 
was removed to its present place by Heijo Tenno (806- 
809 A. D.), so that it has been there for more than eleven 
centuries. It has been repeatedly honored and raised in 
rank, until today it is Kampei-Taisha (the highest rank of 
the second class). When there have been violent eruptions 
of the volcano, these have been attributed to the displeasure 
of the deity at neglect, and improvement has been made. 
There was a time when there were forty buildings within 
its enclosure. The finest building now standing is due to 
the great Iyeyasu, and is National Treasure. This build- 
ing, the tower-gate, the torii, the approach through an 
avenue of cryptomeria, are impressive. In the enclosure 
are pine, willow, cherry and plum. The hand-washing 
stream runs along the east side. Passing the second torii, 
we find the “‘pond of glass,” bordered with iris and swarm- 
ing with carp and tortoises. The building is typical of a 
form of Shinto architecture to which the name of Sengen 
style is given. In the treasury are many interesting objects 
relating to the mountain and its history, and the beginning 
of a library of works treating of Fuji. Among the minor 
objects in the enclosure, is a beautiful volcanic bomb, which 
is of unusual size and great regularity of form. A gift to 
the shrine, it is mounted on a stone support, which bears 
a long inscription. 

Not so high in official rank, but famous and impressive 
is the great Sengen shrine at Yoshida—Fujitake-jinsha. It 
stands in a great square enclosure with splendid crypto- 
merias. While still on the’ highway, we cross the hand- 
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washing stream. ‘Turning to the right, we pass under the 
famous great torii, fifty-eight shaku (a shaku is about a 
foot) high, with a tablet, the inscription on which—+he first 
mountain in three countries—is in the autograph of Ryojo 
Shinno. The way to the shrine leads between lines of stone 
lanterns and inscribed stones commemorating the many 
ascents of individual climbers. The main building, which 
is a fine one, is dedicated to the service of three gods— 
Konohana, her husband, and her father. There are little 
shrines on both sides behind the main one, which ate dedi- 
cated to Daikoku and Ebisu, gods of fortune, almost 
invariably associated. There has no doubt been worship 
here for a long time past. The present foundation dates 
from Enryaki 7 (781 a. D.). 

Shrines of greater or less importance on the mountain 
are many. Thus, on the Yoshida trail, we meet the fol- 
lowing: Lower Sengen shrine in Yoshida, upper Sengen 
shrine (Fujitake-sinsha) in Yoshida, and shrines at the 
second, third and fifth stations on the main trail, Komitake 
on the Chudo, and Kusushi shrine at the summit. These 
are the more important, and all have some objects of 
interest—votive-offerings, seals, mamori or charms, wood- 
blocks for the printing of fuda, etc. It is needless to 
enumerate or describe other shrines. It would be a mistake 
to think that the whole tale has been told when we have 
listed the shrines on the mountain itself. One of the great 
Sengen shrines, interesting for its history and its art, one 
of the showplaces of the tourists and the guide-books is 
the new Sengen shrine at Shizuoka. Not so very new, 
and of high rank, it is the only Sengen shrine known to 
most travelers. There are, however, hundreds more. Not 
counting “‘minor shrines,” there are in Suruga g§ and in 
Kai 43 Sengen shrines. They occur even after we leave 
“the lands”’ of the sacred mountain. There were many 
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Fuji shrines in Tokyo itself. I remember one in Asakusa, 
which burned a few years ago. It was a quiet place when 
we visited it, but the devout might go there to worship 
when it was impossible to ascend the mountain or to visit 
a great Sengen shrine. There they left ema, crude pictures 
of the mountain painted on boards, as prayer- or thank- 
offering. In the little enclosure we photographed a stone 
monument erected by the seven Fujiko of Kanda, Tokyo. 
Members of Fujiko begged my friend, Ota Setcho, to locate 
and list the Fuji shrines of Tokyo and to arrange a line of 
pilgrimage in a convenient circuit. It was my intention, 
when he should have done this, to make the pilgrimage. 
He believed that there were about sixteen Fuji shrines 
within the limits of the city. Who knows how many are 
left today—or how much of a pilgrimage one might make? 

At Omiya Sengen there are many festivals, some of 
which are exceptional and directly related to the mountain. 
To the more important of these, the Imperial House sends 
gohei and “divine food” by the hand of a regularly ap- 
pointed official representative. The prayer for good crops, 
and the thanksgiving ceremony are such. The Imperial 
birthday is celebrated, and special services are held on the 
occasion of important national events. The especial festi- 
val of the shrine was held on the fifth day of the fifth month, 
when skilled archers on “divine horses”” came from far and 
near and rode and shot in an area set apart for the purpose. 
This festival is said to commemorate the giving of an 
““arrow-horsé” to the shrine. Today it is believed that 
horses, as soon as they enter the shrine precincts, are 
immediately cured of any ailment from which they may 
be suffering. On the seventh day of the seventh month, 
a picturesque festival was the field-planting festival, in 
which two fields, one known as man-field, one as woman- 
field, were ceremonially planted. A procession of eight 
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maidens, singing the ancient planting songs, set out the 
seedlings. Seedlings planted by these girls were eagerly 
sought and carried to one’s own field, where they caused 
increased crops. Festivals of special repute took place 
during the year of the monkey and the year of the ox. 
These festivals were celebrated through the entire time when 
the mountain was open, both at the main shrine at Omiya, 
and in the innermost shrine at the summit. It is from this 
Sengen shrine at Omiya, that the official opening of the 
mountain and its closing are announced. peli 

A spectacular and famous ceremony is the great fire 
festival at Yoshida. We atterfded it on the 26th of Sep- 
tember last. Great faggots are prepared. They are from 
ten to fifteen feet long, made of fat pine sticks, which are 
laid close together and bound around and around by rings 
or spirals which make an almost complete casing. These 
great torches “‘used to be twice as long,” but electric wires 
have played havoc with them, as with so many things in 
Japanese popular celebrations. These are prepared before- 
hand, and lie out in front of the houses or shops that donate . 
them, and at the entrances to the oshi lanes. Less common 
are square columns made of fat pine, built up in cob-work: 
these are rarely so high, and are fully completed beforehand. 
Young men bring down the mikoshi from the shrine, in the 
usual noisy fashion. They struggle against the divine 
afflatus and find the weight so great as to be almost unbear- 
able—as usual. There was nothing characteristic or pe- 
culiar, so far as we could see, in this. What was peculiar, 
however, and interesting, was the carrying on a platform, 
in the same way as a mikoshi, of a miniature representation 
of the mountain itself. It was more elliptical of base than 
the real mountain. There were four torii, at the four sides 
of the platform—either really referring to the four trails 
going up the mountain, or to the four cardinal points. 
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This was handled exactly as a mikoshi would be. A second, 
smaller, representation of the same sort, was carried by 
boys of twelve or thirteen years of age, who went through 
the same performances as the older group. The carrying 
of these emblems filled up the time from four o’clock until 
near six, when they were deposited at a set place in the 
village itself. The young men who had been carrying 
them, as soon as they had deposited them, rushed to raise 
the faggots. Apparently there are two groups who act as 
alternates or rivals, who compete in the speed with which 
they raise and light these great torches. There is at least 
one torch to each oshi, and as many more as people choose 
to prepare. Both the cylindrical faggots and the rectangu- 
lar cob-work columns are surrounded at the base with 
sacred straw ropes to which are hung gohei strips. When 
raised they are lighted as promptly as possible. A ball of 
easily ignited stuff is hung at the end of a long bamboo, 
This ball is fired by sparks struck from a flint and steel, 
and is then raised and let down onto the upper end of the 
-torch column. In a moment this is blazing and in a few 
minutes all are burning. Lines of such torches have some- 
times extended as far as from Yoshida village up to the 
fifth station of the trail. Having heard that these great 
lines of blazing torches, near as they are to the houses 
have never caused a conflagration, I inquired about the 
matter. In answering, they told me this story: On one 
occasion a heavy wind was blowing, and the police refused 
to permit the lighting. The young men, in open rebellion, 
declared that they would do their duty by the kami even 
if fire should destroy the village; it were better to suffer 
loss than to failin duty. They carried their point, lighted — 
the fires, and—at least in that case—escaped harm. There 
are many things connected with this spectacular ceremony 
that deserve a careful study. 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 
Fotk Lore: Poputar FanciEs AND SAYINGS 


HY there is snow on Mount Fuji.—There was a deity, 
Yama-harai-kami (mountain-cleansing-deity), also 
called Fuji-no-kami. Onetime, when Mioya-mino-mikoto was 
traveling through the places where kami dwelt, he came to 
Mount Fuji at dusk. He begged a lodging, but Fuji-no- 
kami repulsed him, saying: Ténight is mzinamesat, when 
all the people in my house are mourning, I am sorry that 
I cannot let you sleep here. The wanderer wept bitterly, 
and in a voice full of spite said: How dare you refuse a 
parent’s request? It shall come to pass that your moun- 
tain shall be closed with snow and frost for a year; no people 
shall ascend and no food offering shall be made. He went 
then to Mount Tsukuba, where he was given lodging, 
although the kami of Mount Tsukuba hesitated, assigning 
the same reason. He was given fine food and drink and 
was greatly pleased. In his delight he said: Lovely is 
my descendent; high and grand is my shrine. So long as 
the world lasts, people shall gather here and enjoy the ban- 
quet, and food supplies shall never run short. They will 
prosper day by day, until they reach eternal age and per- 
petual comfort. On account of this story, the book, 
Hidachi Fudoki, says: Mount Fuji is always covered with 
snow and cannot be climbed, and Tsukuba mountain 1s 
alive with people, who drink and sing and dance. 

Some scholars believe that Fuji-no-kami of this story is 
Konohana-sakuya-hime, and that Mioya-mino-mikoto was 
her mother. 

The snow on Meunt Fuji.—About the fourth or fifth 
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month, when Fuji loses snow, the distant view of the 
mountain shows the form of a bird in snow, which is called 
notori, the agricultural bird; when it shows the form of an 
ox, it is called mo-ushi, the agricultural ox. The latter 1s 
rare, but when it occurs, the form of the herd-boy is also 
seen. When the notori appears, farmers say it is time to 
begin the season’s work. From Suruga the snow goes away 
in this form Ge and the mountain is seen in the form 
of a horse; in Koshu the snow remains in this form 

(These two forms are complementary, and often symbolize 
male and female.) 

Koto music of the summit.—The great snow-sheet remains 
constantly in the interior of thecrater. In times of drought, 
in the late summer, an old report says that tinkling koto 
music is heard. Hirabayashi suggests that the murmuring 
sounds of water from the melting snow, trickling through 
the rock, give rise to this idea. 

The Curse of Sengen.—At Seiji Nakubo, in Bunkwa 8 
or 9 (1811 or 1812), nineteen doja came from Ise and Owart. 
They were blown down by the violent wind issuing from 
the innermost shrine; only one escaped—the others were 
instantly killed. Even now their bones lie by the wayside. 
It is the Curse of Sengen. These fellows ate venison at 
the inn two days before they made the ascent—all but the 
one who was saved. I do not know whether this is true 
or not; anyway, every year there are three or four lost on 
the mountain. The masters keep the fact secret, but cer- 
tainly they meet an unnatural death. This must have 
occurred unbrokenly through the years. In an old record 
of Myoho-ji, in Kodachi-mura, we find such an account. 
“Eisho 15 (1518) there came a great storm, and thirteen 
doja were instantly killed. At the same time a great bear 
came out from the innermost shrine, and three of the doja 
were eaten. Some claim that this was not a real bear, 
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but a demon. However, that is too unnatural. I do not 
know why, but the mountain sometimes kills people in the 
summertime; in winter, people who go to the foot of the 
mountain are often frozen to death.” (Shokusan-jin.) 

A thunder animal.—It is said that at the beginning of 
Bunkwa (1804-1818) thunder issued from the thunder peak 
of the crater rim, and a raiju (thunder animal) ran into the 
stone cell at station 8, where it was captured. 

W eather-prediction binds. —‘‘From the eighth station on 
up to the summit there is a strange bird, called “ai-in- 
tsubane (inner-shrine-swallow). It is like a magpie in form, 
and flies high, never coming déwn; looking up, the flocks’ 
are like aswarm of mosquitoes at thedoor.”’ (Shokusan-jin.) 
Omachi, in describing his ascent seems to refer to this same 
bird. He says: “‘The crater is large and deep, and the 
smooth rock-wall rises from the very bottom of it...a 
flock of ‘rock-swallows’ fly almost constantly about them.” 
' Goriki said: “though these swallows fly here, they go 
down to the base whenever a storm is coming—so there is 
no fear of it today, at least.” 

Fanctes and practices of the Fujiko.—There is a part of 
the mountain on which pretty stones are found. They are 
most easily seen after rains. Superstitious persons bring 
common stones from elsewhere, and on finding one of the 
pretty ones, leave a common one in exchange. Members 
of the Fujiko do not carry away stones.—Grains of sand 
slipping down from the summit of Mount Fuji are believed 
to return at night.—Pilgrims from Yoshida used to go up 
and return the same way; to go up from the north and 
descend to the south was said to “crack the mountain.” — 
To carry and use a fan on the ascent was said “to summon 
the wind.” Both things were prohibited.—Members of 
Fujiko usually refrain from eating the fish, konoshiro. 
This taboo,is based upon the occurrence of kono, in the 
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name of the fish and the name of the goddess, Konohana- 
sakuya-hime.—The circuit of the Chudo is made in the 
direction of movement of the hands of a clock; members 
of Maruyama, however, make it counter-clock-wise.—-Those 
making the Chudo bind the head with a white cloth, which 
is tied into knots like horns in front. This is a protection 
against oni, demons. Anciently an oni dwelt on top of 
Fuji, and used to go to the island of Idzu at night and 
return. Is there here some vague remembrance of Enno- 
gyoja and his exile? Does the Chudo pilgrim himself 
become an oni by his horns?—‘‘Going up (from station 
five on the Yoshida trail) we find Cave Cottage. If any- 
one touch the Fudo figure here, he will be angry, so all are 
afraid. It is a wooden figure.”—“At the eighth station 
are five cottages of Yoshida and two of Subashiri. The 
quilt rented here is as thin as paper and as cold as iron. 
Food materials brought up here from below, all lose their 
flavor, except ume (plums). The evening clouds here bear 
the colors of the sun which are not dissipated until the 
hour of the boar. At the hour of the ox, the eastern sky 
whitens. In the large cottage hangs a mirror, which bears 
an inscription of dedication by a man of Suruga in Tensho 
19 (1591). In the upper cottage is a bronze Jizo, which 
sweats on a rainy day.”—“‘From the seventh station pil- 
grims wear nothing to protect against rain, in order to 
show full respect to the mountain god. Those of the 
Mitsugyo School wear no wraps from the beginning, saying 
that they do so in order not to get wet—that, even if they 
encounter rain, they are protected by their austere ob- 
servances.”” Shokusan-jin feels called upon to rationalize 
here. He thinks the matter is less pious than practical. 
“From the seventh station the rain blows from down 
below, the straw cape is blown up, the hat is torn off.”— 
“. . . constant heavy west ‘wind. The visitor calls that 
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wind “breath’ and fears it greatly.” This is on the direct 
ascent to Komitake shrine. Few ascend that way on 
account of this fearful “breath.”—“Generally speaking, 
when the wind blows, from the fifth station onward we 
cannot stand. Unless we crawl, we will be overthrown and 
precipitated into the bottomless valley.””—Climbing-sticks, 
bought at the second station of the Yoshida trail and used 
in the ascent and brought down, have curative power. If 
one is so held that its shadow falls upon a well, the water 
from the well will immediately cure syphilis.- ft also 
wards off danger from fields——There are places where worn- 
out waraji are discarded and*one sees them covering a 
great space. Fujiko, who are making the circuit of the 
Chudo, do not throw away their worn waraji, but keep 
them for curing cases of fox-possession. The laying of 
these upon the body of the sufferer works a cure, almost 
instantly calming him.—Omachi says: We met_ horses 
going down; all of them were mares. There is a. poem— 


The horses that climb 
Fujiyama 
are all females. 

Fucho of Mount Fuji—tin Japan almost every well- 
marked group—social, trade, professional, religious—devel- 
opes a more or less special vocabulary, a slang or argot. 
They are words and expressions not clear to, or understood 
by, outsiders. The Fujiko have developed some such 
special words or expressions, fucho. We present some 
examples: 


to climb up—sasu (= to point) regular; noboru 


to come down—Aashiru (= to run) Rudaru 
rain—otare (= drops at intervals) ame 
wind—oiko (= breathing) kaze 


to rest—yodo, cr kodo yasumu 
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to be hit by the mountain air, an unnatural death— 
oaratame ni au (= to meet the examination) 
As they go up the mountain they either repeat the 
ordinary nembutsu, or say yotsokonishi (= six-roots- 
purified)—regular form—vrokkon shojo. 
the man who died of mountain sickness—gyoka1. 


Proverbs or popular sayings.—There are many proverbs 
relating to Mount Fuji. Among the most common are 
the following: 


First, Fuji; second, falcon; third, egg-plant. (This 
is said of favorable dreams—the best is a dream of 
Mount Fuji, then one of a falcon, then one regarding 
egg-plant.) 

Ants nibbling at Mount Fuji. (Said of an impos- 
sible or hopeless undertaking—of the employment of 
inadequate means for an end.) 

Whether the sky be cloudy or clear, the form of 
Mount Fuji never changes. (One should remain 
unperturbed by events.) 

Even Fuji is without beauty to one who is hungry 
and cold. 

No beautiful women are seen in the districts from 
which Mount Fuji is visible. (By comparison with 
what is perfect, even beauty becomes ugly.) 

To ask as much as Mount Fuji and to get as much 
as an ant-hill. (Small return for great effort. Moun- 
tain laboring and producing a mouse. Anticipation 
versus realization.) 

Mountain, Fuji; waterfall, Nachi; bridge, Kintai. 
(The best of its kind.) 

There are two fools: the man who has never climbed 
Mount Fuji and the one who climbs a second time. 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 
Yoritomo’s Hunt 


IXTY or seventy years ago little boys in Japan could 
buy flying-sheets printed in colors with a lot of strange 
pictures for cutting out and backing with card or thin board 
in order toset them up and arrange them intoa kind of tableau 
or group-picture. The heading of these sheets read: Hunting 
on Fuji Plain by Prince Yoritomo, and a picture of Mount 
Fuji occupied the upper quarter of the entire sheet and when 
mounted served as background for the smaller figures which 
represented hunters on horse and foot, scenes of combat 
with beasts, and animals singly or in groups. The whole 
represents the famous hunting expedition on the lower 
slopes and footplain of Mount Fuji which took place in 1193 
A.D. 
Yoritomo is one of the great names of Japanese history. 
It was he, who brought to a successful conclusion the war 
which had long been waged between the Taira and the 
Minamoto families. He belonged to the latter, and by his 
final victory at Dannoura, in 1185, he became the actual 
power in the government. In 1192, he was made sez- 
i-taishogun, and established himself at Kamakura, to be 
away from the interferences which he would have constantly 
encountered if he had remained at the Imperial Court in 
Kyoto. He was a great organizer, and a man unscrupulous 
in ambition. It was from Kamakura that the famous 
hunting party went forth. It must have been a great 
gathering in point of numbers. Many famous nobles 
accompanied him—each with his followers. These nobles 
built shacks or rude houses for themselves and their re- 
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tainers, and these headquarters were more or less widely 
separated, as the relations between the different noblemen 
were not altogether harmonious and peaceful. Thus, 
Hatakeyama Shigetada’s shed or hut was where the present 
town of Yoshida stands, Kudo Suketsune’s shed was at 
Kamiide-mura, etc. Many of the places and incidents of 
the hunt have been permanently fixed in connection with 
the mountain. 

Thus, the Otogawa-ya, the inn where foreigners are most 
likely to stop in Yoshida, stands on the very spot where 
Hatakeyama Shigetada’s shelter was located, and the tim- 
bers of which that was composed have been used in the con- 
struction of a special room in the newer building. The 
attention of travelers is regularly called to these timbers, 
the old method of cutting and trimming of which is per- 
fectly evident. 

Several places are directly connected with Yoritomo 
himself. His own headquarters were at Kuriyado, where 
an old cherry-tree still stands, to which he is believed to 
have tied his horse. The tree is known as Yoritomo’s 
cherry-tree, and it is said to be thirty feet in height, with 
a trunk of twenty-five feet girth, from which eight large 
branches spread out. On the Yoshida trail, there is an old 
pine tree where he hung a signal-flag. On the same trail, 
a little before one turns off to the Tainai, is aspring. When 
they were at this place, his companions were suffering seri- 
ously from thirst. Yoritomo here prayed to Sengen, and 
then bored into the rock with his whip, whereupon water 
burst forth from the rock to the relief of his thirsty com- 
rades. The name of this spring is Senzu, which is sometimes 
written Senzui, meaning “good omen,” probably with 
reference to this incident. The spring is also called yubaisui 
(evening- doubled-water) because its flow increases toward 
evening. 
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In his Hundred Views of Mount Fuji, Hokusai illustrates 
two of the notable incidents of this hunting-party—Nitta- 
no-Shiro (Tadatsune) killing the giant boar, and Matano- 
no-goro’s victory over Kawazu-no-Saburo. Nitta-no-Shiro 
had a commission from the Emperor to rid the mountain 
of monsters, which caused terror and prevented visitors 
from going there. During the time of the hunt, he en- 
countered a gigantic and ferocious boar. As the dreadful 
creature rushed past him, the hero sprang upon it and dis- 
patched it with his short sword, stabbing it in the-néck. 

Matano-no-goro was a mighty wrestler. He came from 
the town of Matano and his pérsonal name was Goro. In 
Hokusai’s picture he is shown as wrestling with the famous 
Kawazu-no-Saburo. He seized him by the loins-cloth and 
lifting him quite from the ground, threw him. An equally 
famous incident shows Goro to less advantage, and, indeed, 
one feels little drawn to him. In order to make a show of 
his strength before the hunters encamped upon a cliff, he 
plucked up a rock seven feet high, and hurled it at a youth 
of sixteen down below—notable for his strength, and already 
the object of Goro’s jealous hatred. Sanada-no-Yoichi— 
for that was his name—was luckily not taken unawares. 
He caught the great rock with his two hands, and pleasantly 
hurled it back. 

The most notable incident connected with the hunting- 
trip is the vendetta of the Soga Brothers. Some years 
before, Kudo Sugetsune killed Kawazu Sugeyasu in the 
Hakone mountains. The man had two little sons, Juro and 
Goro, who were five and three years old at the time of his 
murder. They were his natural avengers. In time their 
widowed mother married a man named Soga, who adopted 
the older boy and sent the younger one to a temple to be 
brought up. The two boys bided their time. Kudo, fear- 
ing that he would be killed by them, tried to move Yoritomo 
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to destroy them, on the pretext that they planned to kill 
him. The powerful leader ordered their execution, paying 
no attention to the appeals that were made in their behalf 
on the score of their youth, until Hatakeyama pleaded for 
them. At the time when the hunting-party took place, the 
boys had grown to twenty-two and twenty years of age. 
Knowing that Kudo was a member of the hunting-party, 
they felt that their time had come. On an appointed date 
they met in a garden and rode on horse through a night’s 
storm to the hunter’s camp on the mountain. They found 
preparations for the next day’s hunt in progress. Hatake- 
yama Shigetada, their benefactor of a few years before, told 
them where they would find the hut of Kudo Suketsune. 
Hastening thither, they killed their father’s murderer and, 
announcing the fact in triumph, had to fight their way 
through the crowd of Kudo’s retainers. Juro was killed in 
the fray, but the younger brother, Goro, pushed his way 
almost into the presence of Yoritomo. Just before he 
reached him, he was tripped up by Goromaru, who was 
dressed like a woman. Yoritomo was inclined to spare the 
life of the young Goro,—only twenty years of age—but the 
son of the dead Kudo made a formal demand upon him for 
vengeance. Accordingly the younger brother was executed. 
There are few stories more popular in Japan than that of the 
Soga Brothers, and their vendetta is frequently repre- 
sented in theatrical performances. (Joly.) 

Such are some of the incidents of that great hunting- 
party on the lower slope of Fuji in 1193. 
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CHAPTER FOURTEEN 
Names AssociaTED wiTH Mount Fuji 


WO writers at least have written specifically of notables 

who have been associated in one way or another with 

the sacred mountain—Yokoyama Kendo and Sogabe Ikko. 

The latter writer, after his article was printed, gathered 

much more interesting matter on the subject which he 

desired to put at my dispositions His death in the great 

disaster of September Ist prevented his doing so. As the 

subject is interesting I present much of the matter which 

these two men have printed, adding a few comments of my 
own. 

As evidence of the whole-souled reverence and adoration 
held by many for Mount Fuji, Sogabe calls attention to the 
fact that a number of men of some fame have called them- 
selves Fuyo. Thus, Shaku Manen (a priest), Suzuki Bunen 
(a painter), Kurokawa Matsu (a painter), Komo (a sculptor), 
Sanpakukiko (a Confucian scholar), and Nakamura Tet- 
sugai (a painter), did so. The last also called himself 
Gakuren, peak-lotus, with reference to the crater-rim lotus. 
That a story-teller calls himself Sakamoto Fugaku and a 
naniwa-bushi-singer calls himself Fuji-nyudo, evidence the 
popularity of the mountain. 

Yamato-takeru-no-mikoto (80 to 113 A. D.), Japan’s 
famous and early hero, is constantly asserted to have wor- 
shipped the mountain on his way back from his successful 
campaign against the eastern barbarians. It was on the 
Suruga plain at the foot of Mount Fuji that he escaped the 
prairie-fire which had been kindled to destroy him, by the 
aid of the famous grass-quelling-sword. 
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In the sixth year of Suiko Tenno’s reign four black 
horses with white legs were presented to the Imperial 
Household from Kai province. Shotoku Taishi is said to 
have taken these horses and climbed up into the eastern 
clouds. He returned after three days, reporting that he 
had ascended Mount Fuji, fighting with snow and fog, and 
that he had also been to Shinano. It is improbable that 
he went to the summit. 

Enno-gyoja, though the hero of much impossible tradi- 
tion, probably ascended the mountain. He is ‘credited 
with founding the temple Seiryuji, at the edge of Gotemba, 
where there is a pond in which he is said to have imprisoned 
a small dragon. He was the founder of the shugendo, 
yamabushi, or mountain-soldier-priests. He was the first 
religious founder to ascend the mountain, but most of the 
great Buddhist leaders after him climbed up. Thus, Kukai 
(Kobo Daishi), Enchin (Chisho Daishi), Shinran (Kenshin 
Daishi), Nichiren, all made the ascent, going up the Yoshida 
trail. None of them laid special emphasis on the mountain 
in their sect-teaching, although Nichiren spent an entire 
year on the mountain and buried a copy of Hokkekyo there. 

It was otherwise with the priest Matsudai, who gained 
the title of Fuji Shonin from his earnestness in climbing. 
It is said that he made hundreds of ascents. He is the builder 
of the innermost temple at the summit. With him imust 
be named those later devotees, whose names are conspicuous 
in connection with the Fujiko—such as Kakugyo, Miroku, 
Mitsugyo, etc. 

Myako Ryoka did not ascend the mountain, but he 
collected the traditions of Mount Fuji into an interesting 
book. 

Numbers of men in political or official life have visited 
the mountain, usually for the sake of viewing it. Few of 
them have actually made the ascent. One emperor only, 
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Kammu Tenno, in 800 a. D., made the ascent, going up by 
the Maruyama trail to Eboshi-iwa to the Yoshida trail and 
by it onward. From that time until the present day no 
imperial ruler has undertaken the ascent until last year, 
when the Prince-Regent went to the summit. Yoritomo 
is intimately associated with the mountain in the popular 
mind, so that the mention of one naturally calls up the 
other. The incidents of his famous hunting expedition are 
mentioned in the preceding chapter. Two of the Ashikaga 
Shoguns—Yoshimitsu and Yoshinori—visited Mount Fuji 
for the sake of the view. The visit of the former was 
probably made in good faith; the latter undoubtedly used the 
occasion for political spying. He took a retinue of Court 
people with him, and wrote at least one poem himself: 


Long have I been told 

that no word can convey the idea of Mount Fuji 
unless one sees it with his physical eyes. 

And now I see it. 


Three of those who accompanied him left writings about 
the mountain, which are still popular—Asuka Gasei, Fuji- 
kiko, Gyoko, Ran Fujiki, and Munenaga, Fuji Gorannikki. 
Yoshinori is often called Yoshinori Fujimi. Oda Nobunaga 
and Toyotomi Hideyoshi showed some regard for the 
mountain. The latter on a war expedition stopped for a 
time at the temple Seiken-ji, in Suruga, from which the 
mountain is visible, and he ordered Yusai Yuki to write 
a poem about it, with which he is reported to have been 
much pleased. As for the great Tokugawa lyeyasu, he is 
variously associated with the mountain. One incident 1s 
of no importance, but as part of the lore of the mountain 
may be told. He had a horse of famous strength. To 
test him, he ordered that he be made to go to the summit 
of Mount Fuji, carrying a heavy load of brass coins on his 
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back. The animal did the feat easily, and earned a com- 
plimentary name, but as he was an ill-tempered beast his 
master presented him to a retainer. 

Innumerable poets have sung the praises of Mount 
Fuji, and a few are closely connected with it in the popular 
mind. Akahito is one; Narihira is another. Narihira was 
a gay young noble of the Kyoto Court, and his diaries are 
believed to be the basis for the famous Jse Monogatari. His 
Adzuma Kudari (Eastern-Way) centers about Mount Fuji. 
For the Ise Monogatari the sacred mountain forms a back- 
ground. Yokoyama says: “Those who see a picture of a 
kuge on horseback before Mount Fuji at once recognize it 
as Narihira, while in a warrior so placed, they see Yori- 
tomo.’ But among poets, none is so constantly brought 
into relation with the mountain as the able and eccentric 
Saigyo Hoshi. ‘“‘While Narihira and Yoritomo are repre- 
sented as viewing the mountain from a distance or on 
horseback, Saigyo is always shown viewing from nearby, 
with his back turned toward us.’’ A poet-warrior is 
Ishikawajozen. Yokoyama does not much admire his 
poem, though he admits that it is very popular. It runs: 


A white fan 


hangs upside down 
in the Tokaido sky. 


Shugyokuzan wrote many poems and made many pic- 
tures of Mount Fuji. One of his poems caused some 
offense and controversy. It runs: 

The emperor scraped snow from Konron 
and made Mount Fuji. 


Konron is a mountain range in western China, and the 
Emperor here mentioned is presumably the Chinese 
Emperor. Japanese national pride was offended by the 
suggestion that the glory of their land had such a humble 
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origin. Years later the famous geographer and excellent 
poet, Rai Sanyo, refuted the poem. It is probable that 
Shugyokuzan meant no offense. He really admired the 
mountain and declared its ascent to be one of his three 
desires in life. The man whom the Japanese themselves 
consider the preéminent master of the short poem, Basho, 
does not seem to have cared much for Fuji, although his— 


The change of cloud and mist; 
one hundred views in a minute, 


is likely to appeal to anyone who really knows the mountain 
in her varied moods. =" 

Many artists, Japanese and foreign, have represented 
Mount Fuji. Sesshu’s famous picture may have been 
painted purely from fancy; he himself found mistakes in 
it after his return from China. The work of Hokusai, of 
Hiroshige and of Sadahide has been already quite fully 
discussed. Kawamura Juan was an artist, who traveled 
widely. Ascending Mount Fuji, he sat on the rim and blew 
his flute, so that people declared him mad. When at home, 
he never permitted a day to pass without viewing Mount 
Fuji and singing its praises. In speaking of Buncho, whose 
mountain pictures seem to me marvelously strong because 
of the way in which they show the very rock structure, 
Yokoyama criticizes him for lack of spiritual appreciation. 
He says: “Tani Buncho, pen-name Shazanro, loved 
Mount Fuji. He claimed to find the best viewing point of 
the mountain from the back-gate of the government office 
in Nirayama, Idzu. Though a great artist of Fuji, he 
hardly penetrated to a perception of the harmony and the 
spirit of the mountain.” Of another artist, Taigado, he 
says: ‘The artist who thoroughly realized the grandeur 
of Fuji. He not only ascended Mount Fuji several times, 
but penetrated to the heart of the Japanese Alps, even to 
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Tateyama. It seems as if the tip of his brush had seized 
the soul of the mountain to spread it out on paper. The 
three great interpreters are Enno-Shokaku, Fujiwara and 
Taigado.” Of foreign artists, some deserve mention—if 
not for the great works they left, at least for their appre- 
ciation of Fuji’s beauty and charm. Among them are 
John LeFarge, who was a great interpreter of the Japanese 
spirit; Sir Alfred East, whose description would warrant 
mention even if he had never painted the mountain, and 
Herbert G. Ponting, prince of Fuji photographers. 

Had our sources failed to mention Oshio Heihachiro, 
we could not have omitted him. However, both give him 
notice. He was a great figure in Japanese Confucianism, 
and an admirer of Mount Fuji. Following the old idea 
that one’s best work should be offered to the high moun- 
tain, he buried a copy of his Senshinto Sakki at the summit. 
A poem written by him there is vehement and philosophical. 
On his way back to Osaka he visited Ise, and finding that 
there was no copy of the works of Chushi (Chu Hsi) in the 
library there, he presented them a complete set, although 
he himself was of the hostile school of Wang. It is said 
that this ascent of Mount Fuji made a deep impression 
upon him. 

Nonaka Itaru’s attempt at conducting meteorological 
observations in winter at the summit of Mount Fuji are 
detailed elsewhere, but his name must be mentioned here 
for association. It is unfortunate that nothing of serious 
value resulted from his effort. 

Shall we omit the ladies? One curious case is that of 
Hara Ihin. She was the daughter of a Confucian scholar 
of Chikugo. She was of masculine type and traveled the 
Tokaido in male attire with swords at her waist. When 
at the summit she.wrote a spirited poem. We have already 
stated that women were lorig forbidden to climb the moun- 
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tain, and that there was a barrier, beyond which they might 
not pass. Such prohibition no longer exists, and many 
women, both Japanese and foreign, have made recent 
ascents. The wife of Sir Harry Parkes was the first foreign 
woman to go tothe summit. Mrs. Walter Weston deserves 
mention. 

An interesting man was Egawa Tanan, or Tarozaemon. 
He was an official at Kiriyama, Idzu, and a progressive 
and energetic man. He was the first to construct a 
reverberatory furnace in Japan; it was entirely of his own 
construction and plan; as he worked at it, he saw Mount 
Fuji as a background. To him the mountain was an 
inspiration. A poem by him runs: 


It is still midnight in the town 
when the rising sun glows on 


the shoulder of Mount Fuji. 


Foreigners have not made much contribution nor be- 
come markedly associated with Mount Fuji. Sir Ruther- 
ford Alcock was the first to make the ascent. Walter 
Weston deserves to be remembered, although his chief 
glory is connected with the Japanese Alps, rather than 
with the sacred mountain. Professor John Milne was the 
founder of seismologic study in Japan, and was interested 
in Mount Fuji. He began the publication of a series of 
studies on the Volcanoes of ‘fapan of which the first number 
dealt with Mount Fuji. 

One of the great scholars of modern Japan, philosopher 
and student of religious history, was Takayama Chogyu, 
Teacher and inspirer of Professor Anezaki, he desired to be 
buried within sight of Mount Fuji. His wishes were car- 
ried out and his remains lie at the temple of Ryugeji. It 
is a lovely spot and the view of the mountain is inspiringly 
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fine. Professor Anazaki hopes to establish a school for the 
study of comparative religions at this place. . 
Sogabe Ikko loved Mount Fuji and made a deep study 
of all connected with it. He was my companion on all> 
three of my ascents. He had climbed the mountain almost 
a hundred times. He began his book upon the subject at 
midnight, December 31st, 1919, the year of the monkey, 
beginning of the 38th cycle since the divine mountain 
cleared. The book was never finished. On August 31st 
last, he called upon me and told me that he desired to put 
his unfinished manuscript in my hands, as he knew that 
I planned to print my book in 1924, and he desired me to 
have the benefit of all that he had written on the subject, 
even though unpublished. He wished, also, to show me his 
entire collection, consisting of hundreds of books, pictures, 
printed-matter, objects—all relating to Mount Fuji. We 
agreed to spend an entire day together examining it, and 
fixed upon September 30th, when he would have it all laid 
out complete for my inspection. The great earthquake 
occurred the next morning after his visit. He escaped the 
earthquake, but in his efforts to save his precious Fuji 
collection from the fires which followed, he was burned to 
death. I believe he would have had it so; to die, rather 
than to live and see the work of years destroyed. 
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CHAPTER FIFTEEN | 
MiscELLANY—Opps AND Enps 


HE Fuji pilgrims go dressed in white, with waraji 

firmly tied to the feet; they wear a great sun-hat and 
a grass rain-coat, and carry a staffin the hand. The parties 
vary in number, from a few persons up to a large group. 
There is always a leader who “is respected and of much 
authority, and there are other officers. They always go in 
single file, and as they climb they sing. Usually the song 
is Rokkon Shojo, “‘six elements pure and clear.” This is 
sung over and over again, vigorously, and the movement 
of the feet is timed to the singing. It really makes a remark- 
able difference whether one walks rhythmically in time to 
this chant, or goes as he pleases. When one takes four 
steps at a set, one set after the other, with the footfall 
in accordance with the syllables, one’s movement is much 
steadier, more continuous, and less tiring. Maruyamakyo 
pilgrims wear hemp-cloth and white ¢aéi without waraji. 
Their formula is Temmei Kaiten. It is sung first by the 
leader and then by the group. All of this singing grows 
louder with the ascent, and is at its loudest from the ninth 
station to the summit. 

The staff varies for the ascent and the Chudo. The 
ordinary Subashiri stick is plain white wood, octagonal in 
cross section, and practically of the same diameter through- 
out. The climbing-stick used on the Chudo is a natural 
branch with the bark removed, but otherwise not worked. 
It is used with the butt end downward. When one finishes 
the round, however, it is the thicker end that is capped 
or crowned, and it is thereafter carried upward so that the 
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crown may not be injured. A certificate of the Chudo cir- 
cuit is supplied the pilgrim. It is printed with the moun- 
tain symbol, clouds, a rock-cliff and two tengu. It bears 
the name of the shrine and its deity, Inagahime. It is 
stamped with a seal to authenticate it—the characters 
reading ching (calm, peace). If a man goes around the 
Chudo more than once, he brings this certificate with him, 
and has it stamped again for each round. The crown is a 
stamped and numbered paper; it is bound upon and over 
the end of the climbing-stick. The sticks are branded at 
each station, if the climber desires. If he goes up one trail 
and down another, the two lines of brandings will be on 
opposite sides. At every station, brands are kept con- 
stantly heated ready for use. 

The use of the rosary is not really common among Fuji 
pilgrims. Still they are sometimes used, and any great 
rosary shop will supply a mountain rosary when desired. 
I do not know that the Mount Fuji rosary is peculiar. It 
is composed of 216 beads, while the ordinary Japanese 
Buddhist rosary has 108. Besides the 216 which are alike 
in shape and form, there are two parent beads, of trans- 
parent material, and 42 round beads of an intermediate 
size (between parents and common) of red and green glass. 
From the parent beads there hang black silk cords, ending 
in tassels, two to each. On these black cords are strung 
five small, clear round beads, and one pear-shaped bead 
—24 in all. We have described an individual case, but 
it is the general pattern. The size, shape, material and 
quality of the beads vary, and some of these mountain 
rosaries are expensive. They are usually worn passing 
over the shoulders and under the arms, crossing over the 
chest or back. When used in prayer, they are usually taken 
off and held between the hands, and rubbed and rolled, so 
as to make a clashing noise. ° | 
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Sometimes pilgrim bells are carried. When so, it is 
usually the leader who has the bell, which is sometimes an 
hierloom passed down from generation to generation of 
sendatsu. The modern bell has little that is characteristic 
or attractive, but some of the old bells have good deco- 
rative work, a frequent decorative design being the dragon. 

Every station has its seal, or seals. These vary in size, 
in quality of cutting, in interest. Some are beautiful. 
Usually they are of wood, but rubber-stamps are unfor- 
tunately coming into rather frequent use. The characters 
may be sharp, distinct, simple and easily read, or they 
may be complicated, and the lines of which they are com- 
posed may interlace or meander in such fashion that no 
one can read them, unless he has made a long and special 
study of the subject. One might expect these seals to run 
largely to pictorial designs, but they do not. Many, in- 
deed, carry the conventional symbol of the mountain, but 
of other pictures there are few. Tengu-fans occur as a 
design on the seal of Komitake. Seals are usually stamped 
in red. Pilgrims may carry loose papers or books for the 
stamping of seals; or they may have paper fans for seals. 
It is more common, however, to have the seals stamped 
directly upon the white garments, and frequently the gar- 
ment of the pilgrim will be completely covered with seals. 
The summit shrine has an enormous seal, eight inches or 
so in diameter. This is a particular favorite, and pilgrims 
usually have it stamped upon the middle of the back of 
their clothing. Whether pilgrims secure all the seals or 
not they seem to want the summit seals, and the shrine 
there is a busy place in the early morning, when hundreds 
are getting ready for the descent. Of course, a small charge 
is made for stamping seals and burning brand-designs, 
which becomes a rather important source of shrine income. 

At all the shrines, perhaps, fuda or mamori are for sale. 
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_ Some of these are particularly famous and much desired. 
Fuda are inscribed papers, given out from shrines and 
temples, and carrying a blessing. They may be a simple 
strip with printed matter and the seal, or such a strip en- 
closed in a wrapper. Fuda may be pasted up outside the 
door or kept on the god-shelf, or guarded in a receptacle. 
The Sengen shrine at Yoshida sells a fuda with a picture 
of a tortoise which is a charm against fire. At Tainai, a 
fuda is sold to assure abundant milk for nursing mothers. 
At the Tainai of the fifth station on Subashiri trail, fuda 
for easy-birth are sold. There are, of course, many others 
at the different shrines upon the mountain. Mamori are 
also charms. They vary in form, material and content. 
Fuda and mamori pass into one another, but mamori are 
usually intended to be worn or carried on the person. One 
of the most curious is sold at hitoana, the cave of the 
founder; it is a little packet of slime, which is reputed to 
be washings from the founder’s body, and has the property 
of healing wounds. 

At every station and shrine on the mountain, one sees 
little banners of cloth hanging. The number of these at 
any place is an index of popularity. Such banners are left 
by groups and individuals of all kinds as reminders of their 
visit, or as slight offerings, at inns, tea-houses, stations, 
shrines and temples. They were originally towels, and 
were intended to be left at the wash-basins in shrine enclo- 
sures, where the hands were washed before worshipping; 
they are now merely for display. Such towel-banners are 
not peculiar to Mount Fuji, but are found all over Japan 
in connection with places of public-worship and resort. 
Those seen at Mount Fuji, are, however, mainly made for 
it and the bulk of them are banners of Fujiko. Consid- 
erable ingenuity is shown in their design and execution. 
The general plan is the same’in all. There will usually be 
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the mountain symbol, the name of the trail or entrance, 
the name and symbol of a ko, the name of the sendatsu 
and other officials, and perhaps a date. While these cloth 
towel-banners were originally really towels, meant for use 
as such at the purification-basin, there has now grown up a 
paper banner of the same size, style and character, but . 
which, of course, has no actual relation to towels. While 
the cloth banner-towels are dyed, the paper banners are 
printed. In some cases, a ko has both cloth towel-banners 
and paper banners. When this is the case, the size, design 
and lettering is the same on the two. 

Tea-cups and saké-cups in commemeration for ko-groups 
or individuals, are given—in sets of five in tea-cups—to 
stations, tea-houses or shrines where they have been agree- 
ably entertained, or for which they wish to show especial 
respect or consideration. Such tea-cups were given by a 
man who made a first ascent at the age of seventy-one 
years, and a second at seventy-three. He had cups made 
on both occasions, with an inscription stating the circum- 
stances, and distributed them liberally. A cup left by 
the famous Yamasan bears a plaintive poem, in which they 
complain that they never have fair weather for their ascents. 
Another cup, left by a shop-keeper of Nihombashi, states 
the source on the inside, and has a combination of plum, 
pine and bamboo on the outside. The saké-cups are thin- 
ner and more flaring than the tea-cups, and have the edge 
and decoration in gilt. 

At some of the shrines they have the wood-blocks from 
which fuda are printed, or have been printed in the past. 
The shrine at the second station of the Yoshida trail has 
three or four interesting old wood-blocks, which were made 
at the beginning of the thirty-seventh cycle from the time 
of clearing. This year of the monkey was probably 1860. 
These blocks were used in printing fuda or mamori with 
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monkey designs. One of them has a mountain of sixty-one 
monkeys, apparently counting a monkey for each year of 
the cycle, including the first year of the second cycle for 
good measure. No doubt such fuda, printed at such a 
time, had extraordinary potency and influence. ; 

Fujiko—both individuals and groups—cherish kake- 
mono (pendent scrolls) with symbols, characters, inscrip- 
tions and portraits relative to the sect. There is a consid- 
erable variety of these. They usually have the mountain 
symbol with clouds, sun and moon at the top. The rest 
varies. Some bear the ominuki or divine formula, which 
was revealed to Kakugyo. Some give the facts regarding 
the founders and early teachers. While these are full and 
detailed for the first leaders, they break down at the most 
important point. It is easy to get information from them 
up to the time of Miroku, but little that is satisfactory later. 

My nickname, Ofuda Hakushi, is due to the fact that 
I have been interested in the Nosatsu-Kai, “the society of 
honorable placards.” Many of the nosatsu people are 
members of Fujiko, and those who are not are interested 
in Mount Fuji and ascend it. Nowadays, they do not 
paste up many of their nosatsu on the mountain, but one 
sees them now and again at the shrines and stations. Those 
who are Fujiko, or who have made the ascent, often have 
the mountain symbol at the top of their personal placard. 
Not infrequently they have a special commemorative pla- 
card. Thus, in 1920, Uchida, the twelfth generation of 
leaders, got out such a placard. The seals on it indicate 
that he has made the basal circuit of the eight lakes and 
the Chudo. The year was the monkey year, and thirty- 
eight monkeys in the design indicate that with that year 
the thirty-eighth cycle began. Sun, moon, mountain sym- 
bol and tengu-fan ‘all occur on die pincand. 

Sixty years ago (1860), the subject of one of the ex- 
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change-meetings of the Nosatsu-Kai seems to have been 
Mount Fuji, probably because it was the year of the 
monkey, beginning the thirty-seventh cycle. No doubt all 
the regular attendants of the society had a picture placard, 
in some way referring to the mountain. It would be inter- 
esting to see the full series of placards that were exchanged 
at the meeting. There may have been as many as forty 
or fifty—I have but four of them in my collection. These 
four I reproduce, because they give some hint of the time. 
One of them bears a pilgrim hat, box for luggage,’a stick 
crowned with a paper cap, and an announcement placard. 
The second represents pilgrims ‘ascending, nearing a shelter 
among the rocks. The third represents dear old Saigyo 
Hoshi, sitting at the foot of the mountain writing a poem. 
The fourth represents two knights fighting on horse-back; 
they symbolize the struggle between Shinto and Buddhism 
for the control of the mountain. 

To us of the Nosatsu-Kai, the old Professor Tengu 
Kohei stands as a patron saint. He was a learned man, 
but eccentric. He journeyed widely through Japan, and 
everywhere he pasted up his nosatsu. He died in 1817, 
at the age of one hundred and one years, and his grave 
was at Taishoji, Shitaya, Tokyo. It has long been claimed 
that he ascended Mount Fuji and left his name there. 
About 1916 Mr. Sogabe seems to have found the long- 
sought evidence of this visit. At the very summit, there 
is a rough stone, which bears the crudely cut characters 
that give the name Tengu Kohei. Ah, well! Beside the 
monument of our patron saint it is fitting that Ofuda 
Hakushi should bring this long and rambling study to a 
close. 


EPILOGUE 


And dare one mention Forlong? In his study of moun- 
tain-worship, he describes four places of special interest: 

a.) Gren Feocuan, Locw NELL, NEAR Osan, Scort- 
LAND, Ben Cruachain’s three peaks are in the distance; 
nearer are foothills, and water, and a serpent wrought in 
earth. 

b.) Percamos, Mysia. A triple peak, foothills; Esku- 
lapius was its sofar and his emblem is a serpent. 

c.) DetpHi, Greece. A mountain summit behind; 
foothills with a cleft; water and an inspired pythoness. 

d.) Saint Micuae.’s Mount, Lanp’s Enp, ENGLAND. 
Note the fire-extinguishing ceremony, with its winding 
snake procession, passing through a trilithon. 

And I have been so often at Enoshima, looking through 
the tori! Hiroshige’s print gives the view. The triple 
summit in the background, the foothills—twins, the water. 
And I said, but where is the serpent? And I was standing 
at Enoshima\ |! 

Oh, no. I do not mean to bring the Japanese from 
Oban, nor Pergamos, nor Delphi, nor St. Michael’s, but 
how simple, natural and transparent must be the sym- 
bolism that enters into mountain-worship! 
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raiju, thunder animal. 

ri, a measure of distance, about 2.5 
miles. 

sainokawara, children’s torment. 

saké, rice beer. 

sakura, cherry. 

san, mountain. 

sankei, three views. 

saru, monkey. 

sendatsu, leader of pilgrim group. 

Sengen=Asama, mountain deity. 

shaku, a measure of length, about a 
foot. 

share, witticism. 

shijonagashi, stick thrown away. 

shishi, lion. 

shugendo= yamabushi, a group of 
mountain devotees of the Tendai 
and Shingon sects. 

tabi, socks. 

tanai, womb. 

taiun, girdle-cloud. 

take, peak. 

tamago, egg. 

tanka, a poem of thirty-one sylla- 
bles. 


GLOSSARY 


tasuki, strip for tying clothing out of 
the way, when one is working. 

Temmei kaiten, formula of Maru- 
yamakyo; going towards heaven. 

tengu, winged semi-deity of moun- 
tains. 

toge, pass. 

Tokaido, 
highroad. 

tsubame, swallow. 

ukioye, pictures of daily life, color- 
prints. 

umagaeshi, horses-return. 

utai, a kind of song. 

waraji, straw sandals for rough climb- 
ing. 

yama, mountain. 

yamabushi (= yamabooshe, etc.), 
mountain devotees. 

Yamato, the central province of old 
Japan; hence, old Japan. 

yasu, easy. 

yubana, hot-water-flowers, denoeen 
from hot springs. 

zan=san. 

zawa, a swept space of slope. 

Zen, a Buddhist sect. 


east sea-road, a famous 
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